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The Angel Record Club invites you to choose... 


310.902 WORTH OF 
ANGEL ALBUMS 


pay only QQ Cc 


If you collect records, you know the 
Angel label denotes music for the con- 
noisseur. It is where you find the world’s 
great artists, flawlessly reproduced at the 
height of their artistry. Now—through 
the Angel Record Club—you may acquire 
these extraordinary albums at impressive 
cash savings. 


Listed below are 27 outstanding Angel 


PLUS SMALL CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. PACKING AND MAILING 


...when you become a member of the Angel Record Club and agree to buy as few 
as six future recordings during the next twelve months. 


albums. You may choose any 4—a total 
retail value of $19.92— pay only 
99¢ i a small charge for postage, 
pac pase and mailing) under the Angel 
Club Trial Membership terms 
sorted out at the right. Mail the cou- 
wd today and see why the Saturday 
view says of Angel records: “It is 
hard to say which is the greater miracle, 
the performance or the recording.” 


You May Choose Your 4 Superb Angel Albums 
from the 27 Selections Listed Below... 


$700. SOVIET ARMY CHORUS & BAND. 200 thundering male voices 
sing Russian folk ballads and army songs. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
702. THE SCOTS GUARDS. The Regimental Band and Massed Pipers 
in pulse-quickening marches, reels, strathspeys $4.98. 
747. CALLAS my PUCCINI HEROINES. Arias from Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, Turandot, others $4.98. 
724. NUTCRACKER SUITE; WATER MUSIC SUITE. Fresh interpreta- 
tions by Von Karajan conducting the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98. 
739. Grieg: PIANO CONCERTO; Schumann: PIANO CONCERTO. Bril- 
liantly played by Claudio Arrau and the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98. 
733. Prokofiev: SYMPHONY NO. 5. A stunning rendition of a heroic 
work by Thomas Schippers with the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
$705. LOLLIPOPS. Sir Thomas Beecham. 8 “musical sweetmeats” 
by Berlioz, Debussy, Mozart, others. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
730. Brahms: SYMPHONY NO. 4. His final symphony, beautifully 
played by the Philharmonia Orch., conducted by Von Karajan. $4.98. 
$740. Tchaikovsky: VIOLIN CONCERTO; Mendelssohn: VIOLIN CON- 
CERTO. Christian Ferras with the Philharmonia Orchestra, under 
Constantin Silvestri $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
725. SORCERER'S APPRENTICE; LA VALSE; Suite from THE THREE 
CORNERED HAT; “CLASSICAL” SYMPHONY. 4 great works in exciting 
new readings, conducted by Igor Markevitch $4.98. 
729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. A striking interpretation 
by Herbert Von Karajan and the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 
726. WAGNER OPERA SELECTIONS. The Berlin Philharmonic in 
overtures and orchestral interludes from Tannhauser, The Flying 
Dutchman, Gotterdammerung. $4.98. 
$738. Beethoven: PIANO CONCERTO WO. 4. Russia's famed Emil 
Gilels is soloist with the Philharmonia Orch. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
$734. Tchaikovsky: SYMPHONY NO. 4. Constantin Silvestri and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


749. VERDI OPERA CHORUSES. La Scala Chorus and Orchestra in 
great choruses from Trovatere, Traviata, Aida, Otello, others. $4. 


746. Beethoven: PATHETIQUE and WALDSTEIN SONATAS. Hungarian 
pianist Annie Fischer plays two distinguished works. 98. 


$731. Sibelius: SYMPHONY NO. 2. Powerfully played by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Paul Kletzki conducting. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


737. Khatc haturian: VIOLIN CONCERTO. David Oistrakh plays, the 
composer conducts, in a dazzling performance. $4.98. 


732. Schubert: SYMPHONY NO. . 6. Sir Thomas Beecham conducts 
the delightful “Little Symphony,” plus two Grieg selections. $4.98. 
$741. Prokofiev: CINDERELLA. The bailet’s enchanting music. 
Robert Irving conducts the Royal Philharmonic. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 


745. Chopin: 6 MAZURKAS; 3 POLONAISES. Witold Maicuzynski at 
the piano in fiery renditions of 11 notable works. $4.98. 


735. Dvorak: SYMPHONY NO. 5 (“New World”). Constantin Silvestri 
conducts a fine new performance of an ever-popular work. $4.98. 


743. Stravinsky: PETROUCHKA. The complete score of the famous 
ballet. Efrem Kurtz conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 


736. 4 HORN CONCERTOS. Virtuoso pieces flawlessly performed by 
Dennis Brain with the Philharmonia Orchestra. $4.98. 


$727. FIRE-BIRD; CHILDREN'S GAMES; MOTHER GOOSE SUITE. The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, under Carlo Maria Guilini, plays Stravinsky, 
Bizet, Ravel. $4.98; Stereo $5.98. 
748. SCHUBERT SONGS. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 

sings 8 charming Schubert songs, ranging from 

gay and buoyant to deeply tragic. $4.98. 


742. PAVLOVA BALLET FAVORITES; Cho- 
pin. Autuma Leaves; Glazounov: Baccha- 
nale; Saint-Saens: The Swan; Tchaikovsky: 
Russian Dance; others. $4.98. 


ANGEL RECORD CLUB Dept. 2021, scranton 5, Pennsylvania 


SEND ME IMMEDIAJELY THE FOUR ALBUMS | HAVE 
INDICATED BELOW (RETAIL VALUE $19.92). Bill me only 


99c plus small charge for postage. acking and mailin 
(The first three albums are free.) . ’ ” 


an 


Please accept my application for membership in the Angel 
Record Club. As a new member I agree to buy six additional 
records during the next twelve months, at the rate of one 
every other month, from over 100 to be offered. For these 
records I will pay $4. ~—" lus a small charge for tage, 
pecking and mailing wi seven days after I receive each 


a 

Each month you will send me a description of the new 
Recommended Angel Selection, plus a range of aaas 
selections. If I want the Recommended Selection, I need 
do a It will come automatically. If I want an alter- 
nate se) , or no record at all that month, I will notify 
the Club on the form always provided. I agree to purchase 
at least one record every two months. 


BONUS ALBUMS will be given to me at the rate of one 12- 
inch $4.98 album for each two I buy after my agreed upon 
six future selections. J] may select my own bonuses from 
an up-to-date list which includes Angel’s fix st works. 

I may cancel membership any time after buying six addi- 
tional records, or remain a member by accepting as few as 
three albums annually with full bonus credit. 


( STEREO: Check here if you own a STEREO record 
player and agree to buy your six future selections 
in stereo which the Club sells for $1.00 more than 
monaural. Then the four records you have chosen 
marked ‘‘S’’ will be sent to you in STEREO with a bill 
for only $1.00 more (Total: $1.99). BONUS ALBUMSand 
future selections will aslo be in stereo. NOTE: Stereo 
records can be played only on stereo equipment. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will return these 
four albums within seven days and my membership and all 
charges will be cancelled without further obligation. 


ADDRESS 


SEND NO MONEY. We will bill you. (Membe 

~ limited to one per —¥~y ) Slight nae 
in Canada: Angel Record Club of Cana 1184 

Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19, Ontario. 


If you wish to join through an ANGEL record 
dealer authorized to solicit Club subscriptions, 
write his name and address in margin. TA-7 





“In a world where 
indifference is 
too often the 
problem, 
magazines help 
open our hearts 
and minds.” 


— Moss Hart 


“Magazines offer us provocative and 
searching views—turn our minds 
beyond the immediacy of ourselves 
This is important in my business, 
because nothing can wither an art 
form quicker than indifference — the 
theatre would be dead if people 
didn’t care. 


“The greatest drama of our day takes 
place in the world around us— in 
events and people, near and far, that 
affect our lives. Magazines bring these 
events home to us. 


“T have rarely read a magazine that 
didn’t open new frontiers of thought 
to me, new shadings of emotions. Too 
many people today withdraw from 
the life of their times . . . insulate 
themselves from thinking about any- 
thing too much, or maybe feeling too 
much, or even knowing too much. If 
you enter the realm of insight, they 
seem to feel, you might be called upon 
to make an effort. Yet the effort must 
be made. It is necessary, in today’s 
world, to think, to feel, to know, and 
the vast, kaleidoscope-face of our 
whole changing world, caught fast in 
its many shifting moods, is presented 
in magazines’ pages.” 


This message is sponsored by 

Theatre Arts on behalf of 
MAGAZINES «+++ A LEADING FORCE 
FOR MORAL AND CULTURAL GROWTH 
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the cover—Two presidential aspirants, 
Frank Lovejoy and Melvyn Douglas, and a 
kingmaker, Lee Tracy, from “The Best Man,” 
the successful Broadway play about politics that 
could not be more timely in this month of the 
national conventions. Its author, Gore Vidal, 
describes the background of the work in an 
article in this issue. (Portraits by Alfredo 
Valente, convention scene by Wide World) 
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Roger Prigent 
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PULITZER PRIZE 
CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 
TONY AWARD 
Best Musical 1960 


PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs, Evgs.: Orch. $8.35; 
Merz. $7.50; Balc. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45, Fri. 
& Sat. Evgs.;: Orch. $9.40; Mezz, $8.35; Bolc. 
$7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.60. Wed. Mot.: Orch. $4.80; 
Merz. $4.60; Balc. $4.60, 4.00, 3.45, 3.00. Sat. 
Mat.: Orch. $5.40; Mezz. $4.60; Balc, $4.00, 
3.45, 3.00 (Tox Inci.). Enclose self-cddressed, 
stamped envelope with check or money order. 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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Le 235 W. 44 St. N.Y. 36 
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Broadway 

A certain amount of crystal-ball gazing is involved 
in each of these Calendar listings, because of the 
deadlines imposed by a monthly magazine, but the 
job of predicting the Broadway picture as of July 1 
was especially difficult. As we went to press, there 
was no activity on Broadway because of the inabil- 
ity of the actors and producers to come to terms on 
a new employment contract. If the labor dispute is 
still in effect when this reaches print, the produc- 
tions listed below will not be on view, of course. 
Like all the theatre’s well-wishers, however, we 
are hoping for an early end of the blackout. If it is 
over by the first of the month, this should be the 
approximate picture: 

The Andersonville Trial, Saul Levitt’s play about a 
famous post-Civil War trial involving the head of 
an infamous Confederate prison camp. The princi- 
pal values are those of a tense courtroom duel 
though the piece also deals, rather superficiaily 
with the moral issues involved. Albert Dekker 
Herbert Berghof and Robert Burr head the all- 
male cast (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43 St.) 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's excellent political dra- 
ma. Melvyn Douglas, Frank Lovejoy and Lee 
Tracy play characters strongly reminiscent of con- 
temporary national figures, and the strong cast 
also includes Ruth McDevitt, Leora Dana and 
Kathleen Maguire (Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, an amiable and uninhibited musi- 
cal that pokes rather broad fun at phenomena like 
rock-'n’-roll heroes and television vaudeville. Book 
by Michael Stewart, music by Charles Strouse, lyr- 
ics by Lee Adams. The cast, directed by Gower 
Champion, includes Chita Rivera and Dick Van 
Dyke (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 

Finian’s Rainbow, a revival of the thirteen-year- 
old musical, with book by E. Y. Harburg and Fred 
Saidy, lyrics by Harburg and music by Burton 
Lane, that returned to Broadway in late May af- 
ter a successful two-week stand at the City Center. 
The cast is headed by Jeannie Carson, Biff Mc- 
Guire, Howard Morris and Bobby Howes (46th St 
Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

Fiorello!, the excellent musical about the early 
years of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott, music by Jerry Bock, 
lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, Pat Stan- 
ley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson head the 
gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott (Broadhurst, 
235 W. 44 St.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer’s literate dra- 
ma about a troubled English family and its rela- 
tionship with a young tutor from Germany. The 
polished production has a cast headed by Jessica 
Tandy, along with four members of the original 
London company (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 
The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful 
account of the early education of Helen Keller, 
played by Patty Duke. Miss Keller’s indomitable 
teacher, Annie Sullivan, is portrayed with equal 
skill by Anne Bancroft. R. G. Armstrong and 
Clarice Blackburn are other principals (Playhouse, 
137 W. 48 St.). 

Once Upon a Mattress, a buoyant musical, directed 
by George Abbott, that spoofs the fairy tale about 
the sensitive princess who couldn't sleep if so much 
as a pea was in her bed. Book by Dean Fuller, 
Marshall Barer and Jay Thompson, lyrics by Mr. 
Barer, and music by Mary Rodgers. With Jane 
White and Joe Bova (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.) 
The Sound of Music, a musical play dealing with 
the singing Trapp family. Richard Rodgers and Os- 
car Hammerstein have provided one of their most 
effective scores, but the Howard Lindsay-Russel 
Crouse book is saccharine and rather old-fashioned. 
With Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel, Kurt Kasznar 
and Patricia Neway. Scheduled to close for a vaca~- 
tion July 25 and reopen Aug. 6 (Lunt-Fontanne, 
205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, O'Neill's “‘Ah, Wilderness!’’ set 
to music by Bob Merrill, with a libretto by Joseph 
Stein and Robert Russell. The transformation is 
highly successful, and so is the cast headed by 


Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie and 
Robert Morse. Scheduled to close for a vacation 
July 16 and reopen July 30 (Shubert, 225 W. 44 
8t.). 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of come- 
dy and psychological drama, well acted by a cast 
including Donald Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack 
Gilford, Rudolph Weiss and Risa Schwartz (Booth, 
222 W. 45 St.). 

A Thurber Carnival, a revue with sketches by 
James Thurber, including brand-new material and 
Thurber’s adaptations of his own literary output, 
that ranks high among the season's offerings. 
Burgess Meredith directed the company, whose 
principals are Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, John Mc- 
Giver, Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley (ANTA, 245 
W. 52 St.). 

Toys in the Attic, a powerful domestic play by Lil- 
lian Hellman about an ineffectual man who ac- 
quires sudden wealth and a host of problems. 
Jason Robards, Jr., is excellent as the man. He has 
stout support from Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth 
and Anne Revere (Hudson, 141 W. 44 8t.). 
Holdovers from the 1958-59 season that are still 
on view include: 

Destry Rides Again, a brassy musical adaptation 
of the western novel about a shy deputy sheriff 
who sets about the job of cleaning up a wide-open 
town. With Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray and David 
Atkinson. Scheduled to close July 9 (Imperial, 249 
W. 45 St.). 

Gypsy, a first-rate musical, based on Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s autobiography, that offers a realistic picture 
of the heyday of vaudeville and burlesque. Ethel 
Merman, Sandra Church and Jack Klugman head 
the very capable cast. Scheduled to close for a va- 
cation July 9 and reopen Aug. 15 (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Dhery is the ring- 
leader (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s honest 
and touching play dealing with members of a Ne- 
gro family in Chicago and their struggle to im- 
prove their lot. With Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee and 
Frances Williams (Belasco, 111 W. 44 8t.). 
Three musicals continue as long-run leaders: 

The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire piece 
about a con man and a librarian who reforms him. 
With Bert Parks, Arlyne Frank and Mort Marshal! 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on Broad- 
way—Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ set to music, with su- 
perb results, by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) 
and Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charles currently are the Higgins and 
Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

West Side Story, a variant on the Romeo-Juliet 
theme with a background of juvenile gang warfare 
in New York. Leonard Bernstein's music and 
Jerome Robbins’ choreography are outstanding. 
With Carol Lawrence and Larry Kert (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

Off Broadway 

Unlike Broadway, which was unproductive during 
the final weeks of the season just past, the theatre 
off the main stem presented some of their major 
achievements during that period. The following list 
of productions that are scheduled to continue in- 
cludes a number of recent successes: 

The Balcony by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a 
brothel that, by extension, becomes the author's 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy, based on 
Diego Fabbri’s ‘‘Processo a Gesu.’’ A provocative 
play, in the form of a discussion and concerned 
with the motivations of the principals involved in 
the trial of Jesus (Yo-k, E. 64 St. and First Ave.). 
Camino Real, a revival of the Tennessee Williams 
play that again demonstrates director José Quin- 
tero’s skill in handling large groups of actors with- 
in a small playing area, and keeping the action 
fluid (St. Marks Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). 
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A Country Scandal by Anton Chekhov, adapted and 
translated by Alex Szigyi, in its American profes- 
sional premiére. The work, written when Chekhov 
was just twenty-one, emerges essentially as farce 
comedy; it has been staged (by Amnon Kabatch- 
nik) and acted with vast skill (Greenwich Mews, 
141 W. 13 8t.). 

Ernest in Love, a musical adaptation of Wilde’s 
‘“‘The Importance of Being Earnest’’ that fortu- 
nately retains most of Wilde's lines, and has the 
benefit of an entertaining score and delightful act- 
ing. Book and lyrics by Anne Croswell; music by 
Lee Pockriss (Gramercy Arts, 138 W. 27 St.). 
The Fantasticks, a revue with book and lyrics by 
Tom Jones and music by Harvey Schmidt; directed 
by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Playhouse, 181 Sulli- 
van 8t.). 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed by 
Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, Henderson 
Forsythe, and a tape-recording machine. About an 
old man’s sardonic reaction to a romantic episode 
of his earlier years. The first half of a fascinating 
double bill that includes Edward Albee’s ‘‘The Zoo 
Story,’’ a two-character work set in Central Park 
(Provincetown, 133 MacDougal 8t.). 

La Ronde, a revival of Schnitzler’s play in a new 
translation by Hans Weigert and Patricia Newhall 
(who also directed), with Mindy Carson in the cast 
(Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 St.). 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy Bol- 
ton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, a great success, and an en- 
gaging musical that pokes fun at the romantic 
operettas of the twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the 
book, music and lyrics, and Eileen Brennan car- 
ries off the honors in the title role (Orpheum, Sec- 
ond Ave. and E. 8 St.). 

Living Theatre (repertory). The best-known of- 
fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s 
“*The Connection,’ a work that has aroused both 
lavish praise and violent protest, and is concerned 
with beatnik drug addicts. Alternating with two 
plays, bearing the over-all title of ‘‘The Theatre of 
Chance’’: ‘‘The Marrying Maiden’’ by Jackson 
MacLow, and Ezra Pound's translation of Sopho- 
cles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis’’ (Living Theatre, 
530 Sixth Ave.). 

Machinal, an absorbing and stunningly staged re- 
vival of the Sophie Treadwell play that deals with 
a young girl's tragic search for peace and happi- 
ness, and is strongly reminiscent of the Snyder- 
Gray murder case of the twenties. Gene Frankel is 
responsible for the superior direction (Gate, 162 
Second Ave.). 

New York Shakespeare Festival. ‘‘Henry V,"’ with 
James Ray in the title role, directed by Joseph 
Papp, through July 16; ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ 
directed by Alan Schneider, July 25-Aug. 10. Tues- 
day through Sunday evenings; 
(Central Park, Belvedere site). 
Oh, Kay!, a revival of the 1927 musical by the 
Gershwins, Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse (E. 
74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, the longest-run offering in New York, now 
in its fifth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher 
8t.). 

Touring Shows 

Brandenburg (Ky) — Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,’’ July 4 
Cloverport (Ky)—Majestic Showboat 
in a Barroom,’’ July 9. 

Derby (Ind)—Majestic Showboat 
a Barroom,”’ July 8 

Evansville (Ind)-——Majestic Showboat 
in a Barroom,"’ July 18-24; 
July 25-31. 

Leavenworth (Ind) — Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,’’ July 6. 
Lewisport (Ky)—Majestic Showboat 
in a Barroom,’’ July 13. 

Les Angeles—'‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tuck- 
er, through July 9 (Biltmore) ; Grand Kabuki Com- 
pany, through July 10 (Greek Theatre); ‘‘Look 


admission free 


‘Ten Nights 
‘*Ten Nights in 


‘Ten Nights 
“In Old Kentucky,”’ 


“Ten Nights 
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Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam Hopkins, July 11- 
30 (Biltmore); ‘‘Flower Drum Song’’ with Pat 
Suzuki and Juanita Hall, through July 30 (Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium); ‘‘The World of Suzie 
Wong,”’ beginning July 25 (Huntington-Hartford). 
Louisville (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,”’ through July 2. 

Mauckport (Ind) — Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,”’ July 5. 

Newburg (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ July 17. 

Owensboro (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ July 15, 16. 

Rockport (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ July 14. 

San Diego—‘‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tuck- 
er, July 11-16 (Fox). 

San Francisco—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, through July 9 (Alcazar) ; ‘‘Red- 
head’’ with Gwen Verdon, through July 16 (Cur- 
ran); ‘‘The World of Suzie Wong,’’ through July 
23 (Geary); Grand Kabuki Company, July 12-16 
(Opera House); ‘‘Aloha Hawali,’’ July 18-30 
(Curran); ‘‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tucker, 
July 18-Aug. 6 (Opera House). 

Tell City (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ July 11. 

Troy (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights in a 
Barroom,’’ July 12. 

Vancouver (BC)—‘‘Mark Twain Tonight’ with 
Hal Holbrook, July 21-27 (International Cinema). 
Washington (DC)—‘‘My Fair Lady’’ with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, through July (National). 
Westpoint (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ July 3. 

Wolf Creek (Ind) — Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,’’ July 7. 


Alabama 
Mobile—Mobile Theatre Guild. 
rs,"’ July 27-30. 


‘*The Cave Dwell- 


California 

Fullerton — Music Playhouse. ‘South Pacific,’’ 
through July 9; ‘‘Kiss Me, Kate,’’ July 11-23; ‘‘The 
Pajama Game,”’ July 25-Aug. 6. 

Long Beach—Long Beach Community Playhouse. 
‘*Howie,’’ Thurs., Fri. and Sat. through July 30. 
Palo Alto—Palo Alto Community Theatre: ‘‘The 
Happiest Millionaire,’’ July 1, 2. Comedia Reper- 
tory Company: ‘‘The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest,”’ July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; **‘Kiss Me, Kate,’’ July 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30; ‘‘La Ronde,”’ July 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Redding — Bridge Bay Summer Theatre. ‘‘Our 
Town,"’ through July 3; “‘Kind Lady,”’ July 5-10; 
“Intimate Relations,’’ July 12-17; ‘‘Private Lives,”’ 
July 19-24; ‘‘Craig’s Wife,’’ July 26-31. 
Sacramento—Sacramento Music Circus. ‘‘Wish You 
Were Here,’’ July 4-9; ‘‘The King and I,’’ July 11- 
16; ‘‘Brigadoon,’’ July 18-23; ‘“The Wizard of Oz,"’ 
July 25-30. 

San Diego—Shakespeare Festival, Old Globe Thea- 
tre, Balboa Park. ‘‘Julius Caesar,’’ July 5-10, 15, 
19, 21, 23, 24, 27; ‘‘As You Like It,’’ July 12-14, 
16, 17, 20, 22, 26, 28; ‘‘Hamlet,’’ July 29-31. 
Stanford—Stanford Players, Little Theatre. ‘‘The 
Beautiful People,’’ July 1, 2, 7-9, 14-16; ‘‘Elec- 
ra,’’ July 28-30. 

Tustin—The Playbox. ‘‘Auntie Mame,’ through 
July 2; ‘‘Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?,’’ 
July 4-16; ‘‘The Happiest Millionaire,’’ July 18-30. 


Connecticut 
Farmington—The Oval. ‘‘Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter?,’’ beginning July 5. 
Sharon — Sharon Playhouse. ‘“‘Two for the See- 
w,'’ through July 2; ‘‘Once More, With Feeling,”’ 
July 5-9; ‘‘Mary Stuart,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘Spider’s 
Web,’’ July 19-23; ‘“‘The Golden Fleecing,’’ July 
26-30. 
Seuthbury—Southbury Playhouse. ‘‘The Time of 
the Cuckoo,’’ through July 2; ‘“The Gazebo,’’ July 
4-9; ‘‘Happy Anniversary,’’ July 11-16; ‘‘Roman 
Candle,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘Rashomon,’’ July 25-30. 
Storrs—University of Connecticut. ‘‘Say, Darling,"’ 
July 5-9; ‘Blithe Spirit,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘The Little 
Foxes,’’ July 19-23; ‘“‘Oh, Men! Oh, Women!,”’ 
July 26-30. 


[continued on page 69] 
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June 2: Black Night for Broadway 


The night of June 2, 1960, was a historic one 
on Broadway, though it was not the type of 
history that we like to record in these pages. 
On that night, Broadway was dark. All thea- 
tres were closed, a situation unparalleled since 
the thirty-day actors’ strike of August, 1919. 

@ The new blackout was the result of the fail- 
ure of two bargaining agents—Actors’ Equity 
Association, representing nearly twelve thou- 
sand players throughout this country, and the 
League of the New York Theatres, an organi- 
zation of 126 Broadway producers, managers 
and theatre owners—to agree to terms of a 
new labor-management contract replacing the 
three-year pact that expired May 31. Negotia- 


tions began on April 15, and continued to the 
zero hour and even beyond. 

e Equity’s major demands included the fol- 
lowing: 

e (1) A pension plan financed by a contribu- 
tion by producers of 1 per cent of a produc- 
tion’s weekly payroll, beginning October 1, 
1960. This would rise to 144 per cent on Octo- 
ber 1, 1961, to 2 per cent in 1962, to 2% per 
cent in 1963, to 3 per cent in 1964, and to 4 
per cent in 1965 and 1966, Earlier the union 
had asked for a contribution equivalent to 7 
per cent of the weekly salaries of Equity mem- 
bers in each production. (The producers’ offer 
was a pension plan with no contribution on 
their part during the first year. They would 
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contribute 1 per cent during the second and 
third years, and 2 per cent during the fourth, 
fifth and sixth. Those actors earning more than 
$500 per week would not be included.) 
e (2) An increase in minimum salaries for 
actors on Broadway, from $103.50 to $115 per 
week. During the second and third years of 
the proposed pact, the minimum would be 
$120. (The league offered a straight $110.) 
e (3) An increase in minimum salaries for 
actors on the road, from $135 to $150, during 
the first year, and to $160 during the second 
and third years. (The league’s offer was $145.) 
e@ (4) A per diem increase, for actors outside 
New York, from $7.50 to $15. (The league of- 
fered $10.) 
e (5) Creation of a welfare fund to cover 
items such as hospitalization of Equity mem- 
bers. This would be financed by the producers’ 
contribution of 3% per cent of the actors’ 
salaries. (At the time of the blackout, the 
union had been granted such a fund, at the 
rate of 2 per cent, as a result of arbitration. 
he producers were unwilling to grant the ex- 
tra 1% per cent.) 
e@ (6) An increase in rehearsal salaries from 
$75 to $100 during the first year of the new 
agreement, then to $110 the second year, and 
to $120 in the third. (The producers’ offer was 
an increase to $80 in the first year, and to $85 
thereafter.) 
@ The league declared that it could not meet 
the demands without raising ticket prices— 
and that further increases in the already high 
prices might well result in theatres that were 
lighted but empty. 
e@ Six days before the expiration of the old 
contract, the actors’ union announced plans 
for a strategy of “legal harassment”: If the 
union’s terms were not met by the deadline, 
the cast of a hit show would be summoned to 
a “special union meeting” shortly befor> cur- 
tain time on a given night. In that way, indi- 
vidual performances would be canceled at 
Equity’s will. On the night of June 1, the cast 
of The Tenth Man was called to the first of 
such a projected series of meetings, The per- 
formance was canceled. The league responded, 
as it had promised, by posting closing notices 
for all Broadway shows after performances of 
June 1. 
@ Such was the situation as we went to press. 
Only off-Broadway, the summer theatres and 
the City Center, among New York theatres, es- 
caped the blackout (they are covered by dif- 
ferent contracts with Equity). Twenty-two 
Broadway productions were closed. Approxi- 
mately eleven hundred Equity members were 
affected, together with some four thousand 
other employees, including stagehands and 
craft workers. end 


The beginning of the Broadway blackout: 
outside the Booth Theatre on the night of 
June 1, shortly after cancellation of the 
performance of “The Tenth Man.” On the 
next night, twenty-one additional marquees 
were dark. > 
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notes on’The Best Man’ 


by Gore Vidal 


For some reason when it is ninety in the shade and the 
Hudson River has gone dull gray and I cross a certain bit 
of lawn contained by river wall mysteriously, a train of 
association is set off: I brood on Henry James. I fret about 
Strether. I deplore the Princess and her treatment of Hya- 
cinth, and (though ripeness is all and the rest is the mad- 
ness of art) I wonder if, really, I am taken with James’s 
way. Is he too neat? too artificial? too classical? too much 
devoted to balance? Item: The Tragic Muse. Each of four 
characters begins at the farthest extremity of an X; they 
cross; each ends in an opposite position. One wonders: 
does a living pulse beat? or is it only a metronome? 

One day last July, the temperature went to ninety; the 
river turned a sullen gray; I crossed the brown lawn and 
started, irritably, to rethink The Tragic Muse. No, | did not 
like the method, I decided. It was all a trick, an easy parlor 
game. As if one were, in contemporary terms, to take... 
just, for example ... aman of exemplary private life, yet 
monstrous public life, and contrast him to a man of “im- 
moral” private life and exemplary public life. That was 
just the sort of thing James would take on. How he would 


enjoy mechanically turning the screw upon each character. 


“The Best Man,” one of the hits of the Broadway season just 
past, is Mr. Vidal's second work for the theatre. The first, “Visit 
to a Small Planet,” was originally conceived for television, and 


he also h&s written novels, screenplays and dramatic criticism. 


For sake of argument, make the two men politicians, per- 
haps fighting one another for the Presidency. Then demon- 
strate how, in our confused age, morality means, simply, 
sex found out. To most Americans, cheating, character 
assassination, hypocrisy, self-seeking are taken quite for 
granted as the way things are, not pleasant perhaps but: 
son, you've got to look after number one because there’s a 
lot of competition and. . . . By the time I got back to the 
house to escape the sun and The Tragic Muse revisited, I 
had ‘the characters for The Best Man. One very perceptive 
(if not very flattering) critic recently compared me to 
Sardou, remarking how I displayed the same dramatic arti- 
fice, the well-madeness, the somewhat mechanical balance 
. .. the critic was right in his intuition, because who did 
study Sardou devoutly? disastrously? Not I, but Henry 
James. 

I went off to Provincetown at the end of August. I never 
had visited the Cape before, knew no one, recalled only that 
Tennessee Williams once told me it was a good place to 
work; in fact, he composed A Streetcar Named Desire in 
Provincetown. For once, however, I did not write. I thought. 
I had the general line of the play clear in my head. Narra- 
tive time would be concentrated to the three days preceding 
a presidential convention. I planned short scenes, alternating 
between the candidate-suites in a Philadelphia hotel. Yet 
I had still to make up my mind about the two important 
issues on which the plot would turn. What in William Rus- 


Three stars and two scenes from “The Best Man.” At left, Lee Tracy and Melvyn Douglas; at right, Tracy and Frank Lovejoy. 





sell’s past could the opportunist Senator Cantwell use at 
the last minute which might effectively end his candidacy? 
And what might Russell find in Cantwell’s private life which 
would, first, stop Cantwell and, second, and morally more 
important, revolt Russell in the doing? 

It was Richard Rovere who gave me the answer to the 
first: intimations of mental instability. It was a valuable 
suggestion. The Zeitgeist is full now of the buzz of psy- 
choanalysis; everyone’s mind is cluttered with at least a few 
misunderstood clinical phrases and conceptions. If William 
Russell had once had a nervous breakdown, and Senator 
Cantwell were to get his hands on Russell’s case history 
and threaten to reveal the contents to the delegates at the 
convention, it was unlikely Russell could survive politically. 
A presidential candidate can have many faults, but even a 
hint of mental instability is disqualifying. The second prob- 
lem I solved reluctantly. What could be brought up about 
Senator Cantwell? I wanted something ambiguous: it might 
or it might not be true but, true or not, Russell must resent 
having to reveal it, even to save himself. This was limiting. 
If Cantwell had stolen money, got a girl pregnant, run away 
in battle, taken dope, been a Communist or a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Russell might be reluctant to bring the mat- 
ter up, but he would certainly not hesitate to save himself, 
especially if he were convinced the charges were true. 
Homosexuality was about the only thing left (no, I have 
not read Advise and Consent). It was a charge which, true 
or not, Russell would detest exploiting. It was also an ironic 
charge to bring against Cantwell, whose marriage was 
deliberately made in that heaven where Miss Rose Frank- 
en’s Claudia and David were created. Once these two mat- 
ters were decided, I was able to write the play in three 
weeks. 


The production went smoothly. I have never been involved 
in any dramatic venture in which there was not at least one 
actor everyone wished at the end had not been hired. The 
Best Man company is unique for me: all the actors are very 
fine and I have no regrets, only admiration. I found Joseph 
Anthony an ideal director, particularly complementary to 
my somewhat dry style. Anthony has an extraordinary gift 
for opening up emotional relationships, for finding small 
but revelatory character points which I, intent on the argu- 
ment, usually miss. I confess, somewhat sheepishly, that I 
can find no one to accuse of destroying my beautiful play, 
if only because I do not write beautiful plays. I use the 
theatre as a place to criticize society, to satirize folly, to 
question presuppositions. Kenneth Tynan has remarked 
that I am not “adventurous” and only at my best as a de- 
structive satirist, but who is not? It is infinitely harder to 
ask questions in such a way that the audience is led not to 
answers (the province of the demagogue) but to new per- 
ceptions. No writer’s conclusions are ever of much interest 
if only because wisdom, when concentrated, is proverbial. 
Shaw’s conclusions about the Life Force (appropriated 
from Bergson) are not very helpful, but his method of ques- 
tioning and burlesquing is his art, and at his best he 
teases his audience into asking the right questions. I can 
think of no other reason to write plays, though other writers 
have other incentives, equally useful. 

I should also mention that Roger L. Stevens showed con- 
siderable courage in producing The Best Man, shutting his 
ears to the wounded cries of those distinguished politicians 
with whom he is associated as a money-raiser for the Demo- 
cratic Party. To a man they were opposed to the production. 
I suppose because politicians, like magicians and safe- 
crackers, do not enjoy being explicated. end 

Copyright © 1960 by Gore Vidal. 


The stars during rehearsal, with playwright Vidal, Leora Dana (another cast principal) and director Joseph Anthony (far right). 
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A principal quality of Maurcen Stapleton, one of the stars 
of Toys in the Attic, an exercise by Lillian Hellman about 
a New Orleans family violently disabused of its fantasies, 
is an impressive capacity for audible rumination. This 
turns out to be at once comical, prickly, disarming and com- 
fortable, rather than—as it might, with a slight jar—flat, 
presumptuous, tiring and uncomfortable. Miss Stapleton 
seems genuinely incredulous whenever apprised of the fact. 
She has an unwavering image of herself as an inarticulate 
groundiing of Irish descent from Troy, New York. “Peasant 
stock, kid, sturdy peasant stock, or I’d’ve been dead by 
now,” she started out recently, for example, with a broad 
declaratory swipe, and then racketed off into a long dis- 
cursion that somehow held together. 

“The folks broke up when I was eight,” she said. “Years 
after, he sent Ma a birthday present. Nicely wrapped and so 
on. She put it on the table in the parlor—my brother and I 
were living with our grandmother—and didn’t open it. It 
stayed there for years. That stubborn. I never did find out 
what was in it or what happened to it. I’m just telling you 
the funny things. Put it this way, when they were together 
they were pretty active and I was the youngest referee on 
the block. I spent my childhood figuring out how quickly I 
could get out of Troy. I remember at St. Mary’s School a 
couple of us getting into a discussion with one of the nuns, 
a Sister of Charity. The talk got around to did any of us 
think we wanted to be a nun. I said, ‘Maybe after I’ve done 
everything I want to in the whole wide world.’ ‘Do you 
think God would want you then?’ the Sister asked. ‘Sure, 
he would,’ I told her. ‘He knows the way I am.’” 

Miss Stapleton, who was at home and wearing a black 
housecoat, rolled her eyes. She passed a plump, distracted 
hand through her hair, returned it to the table, fidgeted a 
cigarette out of a crumpled pack, lighted it, and glanced 
wildly around the room. “God,” she said, “I feel so damn’ 
disorganized. I like things simple. What the hell.” 

She went back to her reminiscences. She said she had 
decided to be an actress at just about the time she started 
going to the movies, which was at the age of six. “Nearly as 
I can judge,” she said, wrinkling her forehead, “it seemed 
to me—on the outside, anyway—the actors all looked 
pretty. they seemed to be making a lot of money, and they 
looked as though they were loved. If you could be that, all 
of those things, my problems were solved. Well,” she went 
on, directing a reproving aside at a wall, “we all know how 
true that is. But you can’t knock that kind of dream.” 

By the time she was ten or so, Miss Stapleton was going to 
the movies seven days a week, from three in the afternoon, 
when school let out, until roughly eleven at night, when the 
picture houses let out. “I liked everything,” she said. “I 
went to Proctor’s, the Troy, the Lincoln, the American, the 
Rose. The Rose was the last stand. It was only five cents, 
a flea bag; the rest were a dime. I was always a little scared 
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Maureen Stapleton—by Gilbert Millstein 


to go there, but I'd go. I used to try and get some of the 
other kids to stay right through with me. I'd think up any- 
thing to keep someone there with me, but finally nobody’d 
go with me any more. I didn’t get off easy at home, either; 
I'd get whacked. It was a question whether they were going 
to stop me by hitting me, or were they going to give it up. 
They had to go through with the business of doing some- 
thing about it, but they gave up. I kept a scrapbook on 
Robert Taylor when I was eleven. I was quite in love with 
him. I always assumed when I was sixteen—kismet !—Rob- 
ert Taylor’d show up and we'd get married. He must have 
got on the wrong train. I fell in love with him because I 
couldn’t get Clark Gable. That would have been like marry- 
ing the Pope. 

“I guess I was a pretty nutty kid, hey kid? Actually, I 
think I was a very frightened child. I don’t know what of. 
I’ve been going to a psychoanalyst for five years and I’m not 
at the sources yet, bevause now I'm a frightened woman and 
I still don’t know what the phantoms are.” She shook her 
head in some kind of private exasperation. “I was in one 
play in grammar school,” she continued. “All I remember is 
I didn’t know my lines too well. I got into two in high 
school, Murder on a Ferris Wheel and Anne of Green 
Gables. I played somebody's mother in both. I wasn’t in the 
school dramatic society or anything. They just needed an 
ole fat girl, and I sure was. Nobody jumped up and down 
and said, ‘You have got to be an actress,” but I had my mind 
made up. I started very early to lay siege to the family on 
that, so it wasn’t much of a shock to them. Then it got to be 
a question of serving my time in high, saving my money 
when I went to work, and getting to New York.” 

Having served her time, Miss Stapleton was duly gradu- 
ated from Catholic Central High School in June, 1942, and 
then worked, successively, as a junior state clerk in Albany, 
at an employment office in Schenectady, and in the arsenal 
at Watervliet, where she was what is called a “P. and I. 
man,” or present-for-inspection clerk, which meant that 
every time a cannon got out ef whack she had to take a 
sheaf of forms around to everybody concerned, and have 
them signed. By the fall of 1943, having accumulated $100, 
and considering that a nice round sum, she came to New 
York with another girl, took an apartment, got a job as a 
night billing clerk at the Hotel New Yorker, and set about 
the business of becoming an actress. By her own account, 
she was no beauty. Later, having slimmed down some, she 
worked as a weapons demonstrator at a window exhibit in 
the Chrysler Building. 

She studied first at a school whose method consisted of 
dividing everything into three parts, “even your eyeballs,” 
said Miss Stapleton. “In three or four months, it gradually 
penetrated— this wasn’t for me.” From there, she went on 
to Herbert Berghof, who was then teaching at the New 
School, and ultimately she became a member of the first 
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Maureen Stapleton—by Roger Prigent 





class at the Actors’ Studio with Montgomery Clift, Marlon 
Brando, Eli Wallach, David Wayne and Tom Ewell, among 
others. During the summer of 1945, she and twenty-one 
other Berghof students put up $150 each, formed a stock 
company that performed for eight weeks in Blauvelt, New 
York, and returned home exhausted. 

In Berghof’s classes, she was given one week the role of 
a prostitute, which required the wearing of a rather sketchy 
costume. For a fat girl who would never go swimming and 
who wore a light coat, even in the hottest weather, the ex- 
perience was devastating. “I froze,” she said, “but I lived 
through it.” The next day, on the advice of a fellow student, 
she tried some homemade shock therapy. She went to the 
Arts Students’ League and offered herself up—that was the 
sensation the act gave her—as a nude model. She stuck it 
out the first day, called in sick the second, gritted her teeth 
on the third, and finished out the week. Thereafter she 
modeled alternately for about a year and a half for Raphael 
Soyer and Reginald Marsh. She can now be seen as “Mau- 
reen” in a Soyer portrait, and as a burlesque queen in 
some of Marsh’s wonderful genre paintings, and she now 
thinks of that period as one of the most pleasant of her life. 

One small part succeeded another. (Her Broadway debut 
occurred in the 1946 revival of The Playboy of the Western 
World. The next year she was in the Katharine Cornell 
production of Antony and Cleopatra, and her other early 
roles were in Detective Story and Arthur Laurents’ The 
Bird Cage.) Miss Stapleton was married to Max Allentuck, 
general manager for Kermit Bloomgarden, in 1949; a year 
later, she was the mother of a son. (Ultimately the couple 
had a daughter, too; she and Allentuck are now divorced.) 
In 1951 she got the part that made her a star, Serafina delle 
Rose in Tennessee Williams’ The Rose Tattoo. 

It was during the New York run of this play that whatever 
phantoms were frightening Miss Stapleton began to show 
themselves in the form of a particularly sinister symptom. 
“T began to think,” she said, “someone in the audience had 
a gun and was going to kill me. It got so bad, Eli Wallach 
asked me what was wrong. I said, ‘There’s someone out 
there with a camera taking pictures. I was trying to hide it. 
About the gun. The stage manager searched the house, but 
I couldn’t stop that gun. I actually saw a gun, and it was 
always a man had it. I said it was everything, anything— 
short of a gun. Curtain calls were murder; I was an abso- 
lute target. Even on the street, I’d duck into doorways, so 
finally I had to let Eli know the truth, and I told Max and 
I went to a psychiatrist. The way I'd get through the night 
was I'd tell myself, ‘Tomorrow, you'll be at the analyst’s and 
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it won’t give me any trouble that night.’ But, boy oh boy, 
you learn that doesn’t help for long. This was just before 


~ the play went on tour. It didn’t happen on the tour. That 


was all I wanted to cure, and I did, and I thought that was 
that, everything’s rosy.” By 1955, however, when she ap- 
peared in Williams’ 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, and had be- 
come a mother for the second time, Miss Stapleton realized 
her troubles had barely begun, that her marriage was 
breaking up, and she returned to psychoanalysis. 

“One of my gifts is,” Miss Stapleton continued, after a 
bit, “I can do nothing, nothing. I don’t know whether it’s 
morally good or bad, but I can literally do nothing and love 
it. I’ve acted a long time now. I’ve been married, in one play 
after another [more recently The Crucible, Richard III, 
The Sea Gull, Orpheus Descending, The Cold Wind and 
the Warm], two movies, television; I’ve had two children 
and been divorced, and I kind of need a rest. I need my bat- 
teries recharged and refreshed, and I want to have my 
children more. It’s no big declaration. I’m glad to be work- 
ing and all that, but things have happened too fast for me, 
and also, if you don’t have time to do nothing, you find your- 
self doing a lot of things you didn’t want to do in the first 
place.” She grinned faintly and rubbed her chin. “It’s terri- 
ble,” she said, “if the sum total of what you can say of your- 
self after ten years is that you're tired.” 

Miss Stapleton stopped talking the length of another 
cigarette. She was then off in another direction. “I’m glad I 
act,” she said earnestly. “It’s all I know how to do, and I 
don’t think it matters why. One thing—I like other actors. 
It’s not like we're gypsies, it’s like being related in some 
way we all know about. We’re inside a land in which we all 
recognize each other and our relationship to each other. 
Only actors understand that; there’s a silent bond, because 
we've all been through the same things. A company’s like 
an organism, and you can’t explain it to anybody outside. 
It’s not tangible, but once there is a company, there is an in- 
stant family—protective of each other and caring of each 
other. I know that in this profession you’re happy for other 
people’s success. Maybe it’s selfish, but that makes you a 
better human being. 

“T'm proud to be an actor. Maybe I’m oversentimentaliz- 
ing, but I’m thinking of when John Gielgud got a Tony—it 
wasn’t only for Ages of Man—for me, it was the marvelous- 
ness of that man. Because I tell you, we know what people 
think of us—that we’re irresponsible or childlike or ego- 
maniacs. It’s not so. Actors are extraordinarily nice, beauti- 
ful people. And that’s part of what I mean by being proud 
of my profession.” end 
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With “Take Me Along,” the musical stage gained Eileen Herlie, and regained Jackie Gleason. 


that‘shabby season’ in perspective 
by Richard Watts, Jr. 


Drama critics, despite the classic legends to the contrary, 
are the most determined of romantic optimists. Nothing else 
can explain their willingness to devote the best years of 
their lives to sitting in the theatre night after night, always 
hoping that this will be the time when the ultimate master- 
piece in playwriting, or triumph in acting, will be unfolded 
for them. Do you suspect they would actually prefer a dis- 
astrous botch they could blast with devastating wit? That 
would call for a quality of masochism uncharacteristic of 
such hedonistic fellows. Their scorn for bad plays actually 
arises from a sense of outrage that their beloved theatre has 
been brought into contempt. 

I call attention to this triat in play reviewers because the 
New York theatrical season of 1959-60 is generally accepted 
as a disappointing one, and it required a trace of optimism 


Mr. Watts is drama critic of the New York Post. 
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to regard it with a certain equanimity. The departed season 
did have more than its share of misfortunes and less than its 
share of pleasures. Nevertheless, being a journalistic prac- 
titioner of the cult established by Aristotle, I would point 
out that the year had its incidental virtues, and that its gen- 
eral weakness represented the sort of lapse that is bound to 
occur from time to time in the theatre, and shouldn’t be 
taken as evidence that any permanent decline in the Ameri- 
can drama has begun. 

Before going into the happier aspects, however, let me 
mention one very present danger. The economics of the 
theatre, the apparent necessity of charging increasingly 
high admission prices, is seriously threatening to drive 
away earnest potential playgoers, those who are concerned 
with the best things the drama has to offer, causing even the 
ones who still attend plays to see two or three a year, where 
they once went to a dozen or more. It is particularly unfor- 
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tunate in a period when interest in legitimate theatre is 
growing as dissatisfaction with the movies and television 
increases. 

The season did suffer from the absence of new plays by 
the two leading American dramatists developed since the 
war, Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller, and the fact 
that, after giving us four excellent works in a row, William 
Inge, the third of the postwar hierarchs, succumbed to the 
inexorable law of averages and came up with his first in- 
effectual one, A Loss of Roses. On the other hand, matters 
were aided vastly by the return to success of one of the 


finest playwrights this country has ever produced, Lillian ' 


Hellman, whose Toys in the Attic showed her in her best 
form. 

Because of the admitted woes of the theatrical year, there 
has been a tendency here and there to suggest that some of 
the critical enthusiasm for Toys in the Attic arose merely 
from its being superior to other mediocrities. That, let me 
say dogmatically, is sheer nonsense. Miss Hellman’s new 
drama may make no effort to break fresh ground in its ruth- 
less examination of the tortured relationship beneath the 
easygoing exterior of a charming Southern family, and its 
violence bears a superficial resemblance to the dynamic 
power of Tennessee Williams that is tempting to a reviewer 
trying to set down the play’s qualities for his readers. But it 
is a brilliant and powerful drama that is imitative of no 
one, and represents with distinction its author’s gift for im- 
placable insight, depth and breadth of characterization, 
intricate but straightforward plotting, and writing that is 
at the same time realistic, dramatic and distinguished. 
There were several other excellent new plays. Paddy 
Chavefsky, who has been known chiefly for skill at realistic 
drama so accurate in its speech and background that it was 
usually described as tape-recording naturalism, revealed a 
fresh facet of his talent in The Tenth Man. Presenting his 
own version of the ancient Hebrew legend of the dybbuk 
from a modern viewpoint, he combined his former realism 
with fresh character humor, romantic imagination and a 
kind of modernized mysticism in a moving and original 
work of theatrical art. 

William Gibson, author of the successful Two for the 
Seesaw, had a success in a different mood with The Miracle 
Worker. The drama dealing with Helen Keller as a child, 
and her teacher’s effort to penetrate the barrier the child’s 
physical afflictions had built up against the world, could 
have relied entirely on its emotional appeal. But, by resist- 
ing all easy temptation that would have produced a simple 
tear-jerker, and by making the struggle between teacher 
and reluctant pupil a desperate battle waged by stubborn 
fighters, Mr. Gibson provided an unsentimental drama of 
impact and heroic power. 

Gore Vidal, whose Visit to a Small Planet had become 
chiefly a good comic vaudeville show by the time it reached 
New York, demonstrated a notable gift for witty and in- 
cisive dramatic journalism in The Best Man, which used 
current national politics as the springboard for some sharp, 
amusing and chastening observations. Employing brilliant- 
ly drawn characters, far from unlike Stevenson, Truman 
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and Nixon, as archetypes of political viewpoints, The Best 
Man represented good, professional dramatic workmanship 
at something close to its best. Another interesting new 
drama was Saul Levitt’s The Andersonville Trial, which 
was more than just an effective courtroom melodrama. Con- 
centrating on the developing conscience of the prosecutor 
rather than on external events, it succeeded in being pro- 
vocative, both about the obligation of military men to dis- 
obey barbarous orders and in calling up thoughts on the 
war-crimes trials in Nuremberg without departing from its 
Civil War background. Another provocative play was The 
Deadly Game, James Yaffe’s dramatization of a Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt story, which deserved far better than its hasty 
demise. 

Off-Broadway came through helpfully by introducing two 
highly promising new dramatists and a third about whom 
I feel less certain. The Zoo Story, Edward Albee’s long 
one-act drama with two characters, showed power, fresh 
writing skill and an ability to suggest thoug’ts about man’s 
inevitable involvement in the world around him in a vigor- 
ous theatrical narrative. In The Prodigal, Jack Richardson 
ambitiously used the classic story of Orestes for medita- 
tions on the entrapment of youth in the struggles of its 
elders, and revealed an impressive talent for thinking out 
ideas in arresting dramatic terms. These first works by 
young authors are not only excellent in themselves but 
arouse justifiable expectation of important plays to come. 

I seem to occupy middle ground in respect to The Con- 
nection. When Jack Gelber’s play opened off Broadway a 
year ago, it was assailed scornfully by most of the review- 
ers who covered it, but its reputation began to mount slow- 
ly. Now there are critics who hail it as nothing short of a 
masterpiece. Though the early condemnation was surely 
wrong, I think the current admiration is almost equally ex- 
cessive. A kind of Waiting for Godot of the younger heroin- 
taking set, with jazz interpolations, it is original and force- 
fully candid in manner and treatment; it possesses a qual- 
ity of objective sympathy, and is undeniably haunting in 
the spell it casts, but it is likewise repetitious and, in the 
end, a little tedious and unresolved. It demands respect for 
its honest approach to a difficult and forbidding theme, but 
I think it leaves one in doubt as to the author's potentiali- 
ties for future work. 

Of the plays from abroad, the best, I thought, was Peter 
Shaffer’s Five Finger Exercise, the first work of a new Eng- 
lish dramatist. The most interesting British importation 
since the ill-fated Epitaph for George Dillon, it dramatized 
the tensions of a disturbed upper-middle-class household, 
as brought to a head by an idealistic young German tutor, 
with insight, a gift for characterization and emotional pow- 
er. What was in many ways the most fascinating of the new 
foreign plays, however, was Jean Genét’s The Balcony, a 
dark and sullen drama about a brothel in which weak men 
live out their twisted dreams. More important as a reflec- 
tion of the French author’s disturbing and sinister mind 
than as a fulfilled work of dramatic art, it indicated once 
more that M. Genét is a man of something approaching 
genius. [continued on page 63) 
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Arena Stage (Washington, D.C.) set for “Clandestine on the Morning Line,” Josh Greenfeld’s Ford Foundation work. 


a bridge for young playwrights 
by John Keating 


“For the playwright there is no area between ‘out’ and ‘in.’ 
There are no half measures. There is no way of starting out 
as a walk-on. You have either achieved that executive ca- 
pacity inherent in being the author of the show that’s being 
done, or you’re nowhere. You don’t ‘work your way up,’ 
meeting people, making contacts, learning simple little 
gossipy facts about the business along the way in the man- 
ner of an actor. In theory you jump from one side of the void 
to the other. But nine times out of ten, the jump is too long. 
The void can’t be sprung across, it can only be bridged.” 

For Frank Duane, the author of the paragraph above, and 
some three hundred other writers whose “executive capac- 
ity” as playwrights had not yet been established, the bridge 
across the void has been a haphazardly formed, perpetually 
struggling and remarkably effective New York-based or- 
ganization called the New Dramatists Committee. “A mar- 
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velous organization,” in the rapturous words of “alumnus” 
Joe Masteroff. “The single most important source of growth 
and development that our theatre has today,” in the estima- 
tion of current New Dramatist James Goldman. “Like a 
postgraduate course toward a highly specialized Ph.D., with 
complex field training” is the description of ND Robert 
Guy Barrows. A remarkably unanimous yelp of enthusiasm 
resounds through the replies of New Dramatists, new and 
old, to a request for their opinion of the organization’s 
worth. But even to one who has had no personal connection 
with it, its accomplishments are impressive. It has been the 
crucible in which two-dozen or more recent Broadway pro- 
ductions were fired. Out of its “sounding panels” and “craft 
discussions” have come such currently successful theatre 
people as Robert Anderson, Paddy Chayefsky, William 
Gibson, William Inge, Joseph Hayes, George Axelrod, 
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Arnold Schulman. Eight or more of the plays hopefully 
scheduled for next season on Broadway were written by 
playwrights it has nurtured. 

This “way out of the vacuum and into the theatre,” to quote 
a recently anointed New Dramatist named Narda Stokes, 
came into being a dozen years ago largely through the indig- 
nation, drive and dedication of a young, unknown and semi- 
produced playwright named Michaela O’Harra. (A semi- 
produced playwright, it has just been decided, is one whose 
first opus to make it to a professional stage doesn’t weather 
the shoals of New Haven or any other tryout city, which is 
what happened to Miss O’Harra’s comedy Honor Bright 
back in the middle forties.) The thing that nettled Miss 
O’Harra was the fact that while producers, critics, agents 
and theatre owners, then as now, were asking, “Where are 
the new playwrights?,” no one would stand still for an intro- 
duction. Should some sanguine youth present himself, script 
in hand, as a possible answer to the problem of new blood, 
he would be met with bored disdain, if not outright hostili- 
ty, by a magisterial receptionist, and hustled out of the 
office as though he exhaled some particularly virulent virus 
of the Black Death. If, by some freak of nepotism, chance or 
mistaken identity, he was allowed to leave his precious 
manuscript behind him, he could be sure that he had seen 
the last of the masterpiece for at least six months, if not for 
all time. Most often, however, he was stopped at the switch- 
board. Even people like Miss O’Harra, who had achieved a 
certain professional status as a playreader (for the Theatre 
Guild and others), story editor (for Mike Todd) and author 
of a produced, albeit unsuccessful, play, couldn’t break 
past the receptionist’s desk. 

“The theatre treats the newcomer, the possibly talented 
individual trying to break in, in the most scurrilous way 
possible,” she said recently, the indignation still close to a 
boil. “Producers are completely dependent on scripts for 
their professional life, yet the unknown playwright is 
treated the most cruelly of all. When he does manage to 
plant a script in some office, it is gone for, literally, what 
may be years. When he does get it back, it will most likely 
have pages rumpled and torn, coffee stains spread like 
Rorschach blots across it, enigmatic doodles blackening its 
covers. If there is any covering note sent with the script, it 
will be a curt and hypocritical ‘Thank you,’ or, more often, 
there is no comment at all. It is the most humiliating ex- 
perience in the world.” 

Miss O’Harra’s own accumulation of humiliation, frustra- 
tion and anger boiled over one night at a meeting of the 
Dramatists Guild. The guild, she accused the assembled 
membership, was skimping its job; it had a moral and 
professional duty to do something to improve the lot of the 
fledgling dramatist. This was not a new subject, nor was it 
a particularly easy one to discuss constructively. What, 
after all. could the guild do? It was also the sort of question 
that no organization, no matter how sympathetic, likes to 
discuss at a public meeting, for the simple reason—as was 
proved again in the long, rambling and disjointed discus- 
sion that bubbled on long after the meeting proper had 
ended—that the lunatic fringe takes over. “The room reeked 
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with crackpot ideas,” Miss O’Harra recalled. “But out of 
the corner of my eye I saw Howard Lindsay standing at the 
side of the room, listening to all that was going on.” 

That night and in the days that followed, Miss O’Harra 
mulled over ideas on how to make life more livable, profes- 
sionally, for the as-yet-unproved playwright. She talked over 
her ideas with other young writers—Theodore Apstein, 
Arnold Sundgaard, Robert Anderson among them—and by 
March, 1948, had evolved a five-part plan for a society to 
aid new dramatists, one that, she felt, would be practical 
and profitable both to the young playwrights and to the 
theatre in general. The organization would consist of no 
more than twenty talented, though unproduced, play- 
wrights. They should be under forty years of age, and as an 
earnest of their commitment to the theatre, they would have 
to show a certain amount of work, including two three-act 
plays. The initial roster would be chosen from among the 
writers the founder and her co-conspirators knew personal- 
ly, from those who had had plays optioned for Broadway 
production or were recommended as promising possibili- 
ties by producers and play agents, and from the most tal- 
ented students in the classes Robert Anderson was teaching 
at the American Theatre Wing and the seminars at Theatre, 
Inc., which Apstein and Sundgaard had organized. Future 
members would be chosen from the applicants by a board 
of veteran theatre people. 

The O’Harra Five-Point Plan called for the following: 
(1)—Fre tickets to Broadway productions, run-throughs, 
dress rehearsals. This was more than the greedy grab it 
might seem to the uninitiated. The thinking here was that, 
whereas the embryo novelist is able to steep himself in the 
literature of the past and present, at no cost to himself, 
simply by joining a library, the young playwright has to 
plunk down several dollars every time he sees a play per- 
formed. Since it was likely that the great majority of the 
young playwrights would be hard-pressed for funds, they 
would see very few produced plays, and those they did see 
would, in all probability, be ones that had been haloed by 
critical and popular success. Since it was just as important, 
possibly even more important in some cases, to see the flops 
and the near misses, a program that would allow the new 
dramatists to see and study the majority of a season’s of- 
ferings was essential. 

(2)—Craft discussions. If there is one thing almost all 
young playwrights have in common, it is a sense of isolation. 
They feel themselves helpless amateurs cut off from any 
real contact with the field they are attempting to enter. 
“Like a domestic, with no recommendations, one has no 
affidavits,” said New Dramatist James Goldman, and his 
wry description is echoed, though generally in much more 
despairing terms, by the anxious others outside the pale of 
production. The craft-discussions program would bridge 
the gap by letting the New Dramatists group meet, under 
most informal conditions, established playwrights, direc- 
tors, designers and other theatre craftsmen who would talk 
to them of practical matters and conditions the uninitiated 
would otherwise never know of. 


[continued on page 63] 





from pillow to post 


On Wednesday night, April 27, 1960, the first annual pres- 
entation of the Truckie Award for the most moving musi- 
cal in town took place at the Cort Theatre. Carol Burnett, 
star of Once Upon a Mattress, accepted the award, a hand- 
some replica of a Schumer Theatrical Transfer moving 
van, on behalf of the company, most of whom were unable 
to attend the ceremony because they were unpacking. 
They're always either packing or unpacking, which is why 
we got the award. 

The fact that Once Upon a Mattress is the only show to 
tour New York has a couple of distinct advantages. First 
of all, we’re a challenge to the public: It’s like hide-and- 
go-seek; if they want to catch us they have to find us first. 
And after a year’s run, it would seem that the public is 
pretty light on its feet. The other advantage is that in a 


Miss Rodgers composed the music of “Once Upon a Mattress,” 
whose libretto and lyrics appear in full on the pages ahead. In 
his review of the show, the critic Walter Kerr introduced her 
in these words: “Miss Rodgers is the daughter of Richard 
Rodgers, also a composer, and—at first hearing—I°d say she 
looked like a chip off the old blockbuster.” 
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by Mary Rodgers 


strange sort of way, we've become a challenge to our- 
selves. During the past year, we've begun to be thought of 
as a theatrical freak (albeit a pleasant one), a financial 
Wunderkind. People make jokes about us; we make jokes 
about ourselves. Our history is both funny ha-ha and fun- 
ny peculiar, but because nobody expected us to survive, 
least of all us, it’s also been funny wonderful. 

I suppose we owe it all to Tamiment, a huge, sprawling, 
Arthur Kober-like adult summer camp in the Poconos 
where, in the nightmarishly short space of three weeks in 
1958, Marshall Barer, Jay Thompson and I put together a 
musical burlesque of the Andersen fairy tale The Princess 
and the Pea. We had a cast of sixteen, directed by Jack 
Sydow; Joe Layton did the choreography; there were 
seventeen men in the pit; and the entire show lasted an 
hour and fifteen minutes, which is about the staying power 
of Tamiment audiences, revered and renowned for a lack 
of staying power. They don’t pay to get in, so if they don’t 
like it, they get out—with about as much grace and subtle- 
ty as a herd of buffaloes escaping from a ballroom with 
a parquet floor. 


Ah, we of little faith! Envisioning just such an exodus, we 
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The charmed life led by “Once Upon a Mattress” suggests a sort of magic-carpet ride to no fewer than five theatrical ports of call .... 


had invited no one from New York. The show, which was 
scheduled for only one week end, was an enormous suc- 
cess. Ten days later, at our clamorous insistence, a repeat 
performance was given. This time we invited a lot of people 
from New York. Of the forty invited, approximately fifteen 
came. Of the fifteen who came, twelve assorted agents and 
television producers told us the show had no future, and 
one aspiring producer told us it should be a Broadway 
musical. He was obviously crazy. Two friends came—out 
of loyalty, I suppose. They were William and Jean Eckart. 
On May 11, 1959, Once Upon a Mattress, produced by 
those two loyal friends in conjunction with Norris Hough- 
ton and T. Edward Hambleton, opened at the Phoenix 
Theatre in New York City. We'll never know exactly how 
it all happened. We only know that since the decision to 
produce the show was reached at the end of January, we 
had very little time in which to accomplish something that 
professional people in the theatre wouldn’t dream of at- 
tempting. In retrospect, it occurs to me that it must have 
been amateur desperation that drove us all. 


The book was completely rewritten by Marshall Barer, 
Jay Thompson and Dean Fuller in the space of six weeks. 
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None of the three had ever attempted a full-length book 
for a musical before, and all three were simultaneously in- 
volved with other projects. In the same length of time, 
nine new songs were written to complement the remaining 
four from the Tamiment version. Again, in the same six 
weeks, the producers, two of whom (the Eckarts) were 
also designing the sets and costumes, had to raise $100,000. 
There were no auditions, as a lure for prospective backers, 
because we were too busy with writing to hold auditions. 
Jean Eckart would simply pick up the telephone and, in 
her bland, serene fashion, ask the person at the other end 
if he wanted to make money by investing in a musical with 
no name performers, written by four unknown authors. A 
surprising number of people apparently did, and the 
others invested after it was announced that George Abbott 
would direct. (Even / invested after that! ) 

We opened to good (but not rave) reviews, in the begin- 
ning of the hot weather, off Broadway, with no advance, 
and with the faint hope that we could get through at least 
part of the summer. (The public seemed to be under the 
impression that getting to Second Avenue and 12th Street 
was comparable to a one-way safari through the African 
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.... It went downtown, uptown, and East Side, West Side, all around New York — and all within the space of just a year. 


veld, a misapprehension that I myself had subscribed to 
until I started working there, and discovered that there 
are some perfectly darling bus lines, subways, and taxis 
that not only get you to the Phoenix but also get you 
back.) 

Anyway, we did survive the summer, all of it, only to real- 
ize that with the advent of the fall and the already sched- 
uled Phoenix subscription series, we were faced with an 
unexpected predicament: no theatre, and no prospects 
for one, either. By this time we were consistently making 
money, and one Sunday afternoon, a scant two weeks be- 
fore the time of our scheduled departure, the cast, in a fit 
of simulated pique, went on “strike.” With hand-painted 
signs voicing such sentiments as “Why close a hit?,” “Our 
house is not our home!” and “Our kingdom for a house! ,” 
they marched up and down on Second Avenue in the No- 
vember wind. We got quite a lot of publicity, and Jane 
White, who plays the Queen, got a cold. We also got a 
theatre. 

Now, obviously not even a colorful “strike” can provide a 
theatre when none is available. That the Alvin turned up 
just in time was a felicitous piece of luck. But the colorful 
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“strike” did make the public notice us. We were funny ha- 
ha. Furthermore, everyone wanted to see whether we'd 
make it at the Alvin. (The record books were certainly 
against us. In recent years, among productions that had 
originated off Broadway and then moved uptown, only 
The Respectful Prostitute, in 1948, had really made the 
grade, though an earlier Phoenix musical, The Golden 
Apple, survived for three and a half months at the same 
Alvin in 1954, after a period of a few weeks at the Phoe- 
nix.) We were the most inexpensive musical on Broadway, 
but we were still charging more than we had downtown. 
The brokers were sympathetic but dubious; the theatre 
columns registered incredulous delight, and we ourselves 
registered nothing but an attitude of watchful waiting. 

I, for one, did a good deal of my watchful waiting in the 
back of the theatre where the standees are, if there are 
any. At the beginning of the Alvin run, there weren’t any, 
of course, and after several conversations, sotto voce, with 
the candy-vendor-coat-taker man, I discovered that he did- 
n’t think there were ever going to be any. I was privately 
inclined to agree with him, and we were both wrong. In 
fact, there was one smashing Saturday night when I came 
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“strike” by the cast of “Once Upon a Mattress” produced some welcome publicity—and a theatre. (Drawings by Doug Anderson) 


away with a terrible backache after standing for two and 
a half hours along with twenty-one paying customers. (I 
should have such a backache every night! ) 


By this time we had safely passed the six-week period be- 
yond which shows that have started downtown, and moved 
uptown, almost never go, if they last that long: Then, 
about the seventh week, a poster announcing the coming 
of Greenwillow appeared in the lobby. I can’t say that it 


came as an enormous surprise—we knew when we took 
the Alvin that we only had eight weeks of grace there— 
but it did seem a rather pointed reminder of our constant- 
ly transient state. Two months later, after we had moved 
to the Winter Garden, another poster in the lobby an- 
nouncing the coming—in fact, the second coming—of 
West Side Story had somewhat the same effect on us, but 
by now we'd begun to take a kind of perverse pride in the 
whole thing. Furthermore, nvting and no one pushed us 
out of the Cort, which was our next watering hole (for all 
of two weeks). Nice as it was, we went of our own volition 
to the St. James early in May because it was a bigger 
theatre. 


From Tamiment to the Phoenix to the Alvin to the Winter 
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Garden to the Cort to the St. James: that’s the chronicle 
of Once Upon a Mattress, and if the last three moves have 
been described only sketchily, it’s because there is only 
just so much one can say about the actual moving. From a 
physical standpoint, it’s been hard on the company, and 
even harder on the scenery and the crew, but emotionally, 
I don’t think it’s been hard on anyone. At the risk of 
sounding maudlin, I should point out that to us, anyway, 
Mattress is the most moving musical in town. [Next season 
it will not confine its moving to New York. The musical 
comedy will embark on a thirty-week national tour begin- 
ning September 1. Present plans call for stops in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, Bloomington 
(Indiana), Lafayette (Indiana), Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Washington (D.C.), Baltimore, New Haven and Boston. 
A second touring company is scheduled to bring the show 
to smaller cities, beginning in October.—Ed. | 

We're like The Little Train That Could; nobody thought 
we could—at first even we didn’t think we could—but with 
each move we gathered our own kind of kookie, self-pro- 
pelling motion until we finally did. And we're glad. end 
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| Jay Thompson—Marshall Barer- Dean Fuller— music by Mary Rodgers: “once upon a mattress” 
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the complete text of: “Once Upon a Mattress’? by Jay Thompson, Marshall Barer 


and Dean Fuller—music by Mary Rodgers 


Copyright € , 1959, by Jay Thompson, Marshall Barer, 
Dean Fuller and Mary Rodgers. 
All rights reserved. 


Lyrics appearing in the text of Once Upon a Mattress 
starting on page 27 of this issue are from musical com- 
positions copyright © 1959 by Mary Rodgers and 
Marshall Barer. Chappell & Co., Inc., owner of publi- 
cation and allied rights throughout the world. Said 
lyrics are used by permission of the owners. 

All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole 
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The action takes place in a small kingdom 
in medieval times. 
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prologue 


The Minstrel’s story, told in song, is 
enacted in ballet pantomime—per- 
formed in the sugary overblown 
manner of “The Nutcracker Suite.” 
The Minstrel is young and attractive, 
and one feels that he is a man of the 
world——a realist with a twinkle, 

a sophisticate with a heart. 

The Prince is handsome; the Queen, 
gracious; and the Princess, a vision 
of delicate loveliness. 

[ Minstrel] sings “Many Moons Ago,” 
strumming his lute] 

Many moons ago in a far-off place 
Lived a handsome prince with a 
gloomy face 

For he did not have a bride 

Oh, he sighed “Alas”: 

And he pined, alas: 

But alas: The Prince couldn’t find 
a lass 

Who would suit his mother’s pride. 
For a princess is a delicate thing 
Delicate and dainty as a dragonfly’s 
wing 

You can recognize a lady by her 
elegant air 


act I scene 1 : throne room 


Dominating the scene is a dais on 
which sit Queen Aggravain and King 
Sextimus. Seated at his mother’s feet 
is Prince Dauntless. Not far from the 
dais, on a platform, stands Princess 
NO. 12 dressed in standard princess 
attire, including a small crown. 
Beside her is the Wizard, the Queen’s 
confidante who, at the moment, is 
functioning as a sort of medieval 
master of ceremonies. Knights and 
Ladies form an attentive audience 
for what appears to be a formal 
interrogation. Prominent among 
them is a particularly beautiful girl, 
the Lady Larken, who seems 
inordinately interested in the 
proceedings. 

Minstrel—As a matter of fact, the 
day I arived at court, they were 
testing Princess Number 12. A 
curious quiz was in progress. 
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But a genuine princess is exceedingly 
rare. 

On a stormy night to the castle door 
Came the lass the Prince had been 
waiting for: 

“I’m a princess lost,” quoth she 

But the Queen was cool and remained 
aloof 

And she said, “Perhaps, but we'll 
need some proof 

I'll prepare a test and see. 

“T will test her thus”: The old Queen 
said 

“T’'ll put twenty downy mattresses 
upon her bed, 

And beneath those twenty mattresses 
I'll place a tiny pea. 

If that pea disturbs her slumber, 
then a true princess is she. 

Now, the bed was soft, and extremely 
tall 

But the dainty lass didn’t sleep at all 
And she told them so next day. 

Said the Queen, “My dear, if you 
felt that pea 

Then we've proof enough of your 
royalty 


W izard——[He reads from a sheet 
of parchment. There is a hint of the 
modern TV quizmaster in his 
manner |——Are you ready for the 
next question ? 

Princess——I guess so. 

W izard—The next «juestion 
concerns famous rulers. Are you 
quite ready? 

Princess—Uh-huh. 

W izard——Well, then: name three 
kings. Is that clear? 
Princess——Yes. [Thinks a moment] 
Would you repeat the question, 
please? 

Wizard——Certainly. Name three 
kings. 

Princess—May I take the third 
king first? 

[Wizard nods “Yes” ] 

Well, then. Three kings are .. . [She 
thinks] 


Let the wedding music play,” 

And the people shouted quietly 
[All] “Hooray.” 

[Lights fade to blackout} 

For a princess is a delicate thing 
Delicate and dainty as a dragonfly’s 
wing 

You can recognize a lady by her 
elegant air 

But a genuine pricess is exceedingly rare. 
Minstrel——There are many versions 
of this story. I sing them all. This is 
the prettiest but it’s not quite 
accurate. I happen to know the true 
story of The Princess And The Pea 
for the very good reason that I was 
there. [i was a small kingdom ruled 
over by a talkative queen and a mute 
king. The Princess in the true story 
was not the only gir] put to the test. 
Actually, she was one of thirteen 
girls—girls who came to the castle 
hoping to wed the Prince, but who, 
for one reason or another, were found 
to be unsuitable. 

[Lights come up full on stage and 
the picture has changed | 


Minstrel [To Lady I |——Is this a 
trial? 

Lady Rowena—No, it’s the royalty 
test to find out if she’s a real princess. 
Princess—King John, King Arthur, 
and... [She thinks some more] 
Minstrel——Does it matter if she’s a 
true princess? 

Lady Merrill—Oh, yes. If she’s a 
true princess, we can all get married. 
Princess—King Ethelred. 

W izard——That is absolutely correct! 
[The Knights and Ladies applaud] 
Dauntless [In great excitement to 
the Queen as the applause dies |—— 
She’s smart, Mama. She’s the best 
one yet. Can I marry her now, huh? 
Can I, Mama? 

Queen—No, sweetheart. There’s 
still one more question. [Snaps 
fingers] 


Lady Lucille [Sotto voce |——This 
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test isn’t going to be fair. 


isn’t fair. 
Minstrel—Law? 


wed 
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bed.” 


Lady Merrill—It’s the law that 


Lady Lucille—tThe marriage law: 
“Throughout the land no one may 


Til Dauntless shares his marriage 


The Queen has picked out one of 
the questions. She gives it to the 
Wizard who returns to the Princess] 


Minstrel——Dauntless? 


Lady Rowena—The Prince. Until 
he gets married none of us can. 
Wizard——Y ou have now reached the 
seventh plateau, and here is your 
final quéstion. It is divided into four 
parts and concerns a famous man 
often referred to as the Knight of 
the Red Cross. 1. What was his 
name? 2. What beast did he slay? 

3. How many rows of teeth did the 


beast have and what kind? . 


.. And 


4. What was the middle name of the 
daughter-in-law of the best friend of 
the blacksmith who forged the sword 


that killed the beast? 


| Knights and Ladies .",h and look 


hopelessly at each other] 


Princess [Taking a dee,. breath |—— 


1. St. George, 2. the dragon, 


3. twelve 


rows of teeth and they were iron, and 
4. would you repeat the last question 


please? 


W izard——What was the middle 
name of the daughter-in-law of the 
best friend of the blacksmith who 
forged the sword that killed the 


beast? 


Princess—The middle name? 

W izard——The middle name. 
Princess——The daughter-in-law ? 
W izard—In-law. [He inverts a 
small hour glass| You have thirty 


seconds. 


Lady Larken——Oh, pass. Please, 


please pass. 


Minstrel—-Did you speak, my 


Lady? 


Larken [Flustered |\——No—1 . . . 


[She turns to look at the Princess 


again | 
W izard——Twenty seconds. 


Princess——Oh ... 


Minstrel——I wish her success. She’s 


a pretty little thing. 
W izard——Ten seconds. 
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Fe 
Pans . 


Princess——Obhh . . . 

W izard—I'm terribly sorry . .. 
Princess—Ohhhhhhbhhhbhh . . . 
Wizard— ... your time is up. 
Queen—Too bad, my dear, too bad. 
You do show a certain aptitude, but 
as for true brilliance of royalty . . . 
well, I’m afraid not. Remember: 
blood will tell, and yours didn’t tell 
us quite enough. 

[Studley gives a large dead bird to 
the Queen, who gives it to the 
Princess and continues ... | 
However, to show that there are no 
hard feelings, here is a nice consola- 
tion prize for you. Goodbye, good 
luck and get out. 

[The Princess goes off weeping] 
Sweetheart . . . Dauntless! Stop 
pouting. 

[King gooses a Lady——she 
screams | 

Now, don’t dilly dally, Dauntless. 
It’s nearly time for your cocoa. 

[ Dauntless, Larken, Knights and 
Ladies sing “Opening for a 
Princess” | 

Dauntless——Oh, I like« her. 
Larken—So did I. 
Dauntless——Why must ev'ry 
princess get the bird? 

Lady Merrill—It's just absurd. 
Lady Rowena—1 never heard 

A test so difficult to pass 
Dauntless——Alas, a lass is what I 
lack 

I lack a lass, alas alack 
Knights—Throughout the land no 
one may wed 

Ladies—Oh ... 

Knights——Til Dauntless shares his 
marriage bed 

Ladies—The lonely spinster’s life. 
Go 

And get the prince a royal wife 
All—We have an opening for a 
princess 

For a genuine certified princess 
Ladies—Tell us when you intend to 
end this dilemma we're in. 
Knights——None of the ladies give a 
fig for livin’ in sin! 

All——We have an opening for a 
princess 

For a beautiful, bonafide princess 
Ladies—Where’s the dutiful knight 
who'll right all the wrong we’ve 
done? 


Knights—None of the ladies are 
having any fun. 

Ladies——What to do? 
Knights—What to do? 
Ladies——What to do? 
Knights——What to do? 
Ladies—Pity the ladies-in-waiting 
Knights——Pity the gentlemen too. 
Ladies——F our 

Knights——Six 

All—Fight, ten. eleven, twelve 
contenders in a row 
Knights—They came, they were 
tested 

Ladies——Then swiftly requested 
to go... 

Knights——Blow the trumpet, sound 
the fife 

Go and get the prince a royal wife. 
Ladies—— . . . for a princess 

For a genuine, certified princess 
Tell us when you intend to send us a 
girl who can pass 

Knights—None of the ladies are 
havin’ any 

All—No one is havin’ any 

No one is gettin’ any younger. 

And it’s been God knows how long 
since 

We have an opening for a princess 
Who’s good enough, nice enough, 
sweet enough, smart enough, rich 
enough 

For our poor prince. 

[ After the song the Minstrel and 
Wizard enter from opposite sides | 
Wizard——Minstrel! You are just 
arrived ? 

Minstrel—-Yes, I am, Sir Wizard. 
W izard——Splendid, splendid! A 
new face. [He takes out a parch- 
ment | 

Watch closely. I take a perfectly 
plain piece of parchment . . . Please 
notice that it is a single sheet of 
parchment with no cuts, folds, 
creases or concealed pockets . . . 
[Jester has entered aad shakes the 
bells on his jester’s stick in the 
Wizard's face | 

Well, what is it? 

Jester——Excuse me. Cardemon, but 
I have to take the Minstrel to sign in 
with the Castle Steward. 
Knight—This way, please! 
Minstrel—I'm on may way to Nor- 
mandy. I won't be staying long. 

[ Minstrel and Knight exit] 
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W izard——For you. father’s sake, I 
put up with a good deal from you. 
Don’t address me as Cardemon in 
court. Just because your father and I 
were in show business together, don’t 
presume. 

[Wizard and Jester exit] 

{Harry enters] 

Knight #2——Ho! Sir Harry. 

| Knights and Ladies drift off-stage] 
Larken——My darling, you missed 
the test. 

Harry——Sweet Larken, my new 
responsibilities as Chivalric Knight 
of the Herald keep me busy. 
Larken——The latest princess was a 
failure. 

Harry—No. 

Larken—Yes. 

Harry Bad luck. But don’t des- 
pair, for we have plenty of time. If 

a true princess is not found in the 
next few months I will go out and 
find one myself. . . or I don’t deserve 
to wear my spurs. 
Larken——Darling .. . 

Harry——My love? 

Larken——Do you remember the 
Royal Joust on Whitsunday when 
you won those spurs? 

Harry——Of course. 
Larken——When you were called Sir 
Harry the Fairest and Bravest 
Knight in all the Land and everyone 
agreed that you had a brilliant 
future ahead of you; that you might 
someday become Lord Chamberlain 
or even Prime Minister? 
Harry—Well, I don’t know about 
Prime Minister . . . 

Larken—Do you remember the 
picnic we all had later on the green- 
sward with the lovely cold pheasant? 
Harry—Yes. 

Larken——And you and I wandered 
away from the others to climb the 


scene 2 : the yellow gallery 


Queen and Dauntless enter, he 
tagging behind her at some distance. 
Queen——Come along, darling, don’t 
dawdle. 

[Stops and observes him shuffling 
along | 

Dauntless, pick up your feet for 
heaven’s sake and don’t squint. 

I told you not to look at the sun. 
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hill and watch the sun go down? 
Harry—Yes. 

Larken—And a lark was singing in 
the sky and you said you’d remember 
that moment forever because the 
lark’s song reminded you of my 
name? 

Harry——Yes, Larken, ;es. 
Larken—And then we watched the 
sun go down? 

Harry—Yes. 

Larken—Well, I’m going to have a 
baby. 

[Harry is stunned] 

So you see, a princess for Dauntless 
must be found ... and soon. ..or I 
shall have to go away somewhere. 
Harry [Clears his throat}——Uh . 
uhrm... 

Larken {Suddenly frightened |—— 
Oh, darling .. . I’m so worried! This 
could ruin you and you'd never be 
Prime Minister or anything! Say the 
word, Harry, and I'll go now. I'll go 
far away where they'll never find me! 
[Harry hesitates | 

Just say the word! 

Harry {Bravely|——No! You'll stay 
here! Why should you suffer your 
whole life just because you had a 
moment of weakness? 

Larken [Ecstatically |_—Oh, Harry! 
[She throws herself into his arms. 
Music in] 

Harry——We’re none of us perfect! 
Everything’s going to be all right. 
Larken—Thank you, Harry. 
[Larken and Harr sing “Ina 

Little W hile’’ | 

Harry—It won’t be long, it won’t be 
long 

It won’t because it can’t be long 
Before our dreams come true. 
Because you know I don’t belong 
And furthermore I shan’t belong 

to anyone but you. 


Dauntless——[ Adjusting |—Yes, 
Mama. 

Queen—That’s better. [Hugs him] 
[King runs on chasing wench] 
Sextimus! If I’ve told you once, I’ve 
told you a hundred thousand times, 
I will not have you playing these 
foolish games and running around 
in the halls. It just isn’t dignified. 


Larken—-In a little while 

Just a little while 

You and I will be one 

[two three four]. 

In a little while 

I will see your smile 

On the face of my son. 

To be for- 

Ever hand in glove 

Is the way I have it , tanned. 

But I'll only stay in love 

If the glove contains your hand. 
In a velvet gown 

I'll be coming down the aisle 
And it’s bound to seem as though 
the waiting’s only been a little, 
In a little while. 

Harry [Speaks |\——Have you any 
idea how soon, my love? 

Larken [Speaks |——November— 
Harry [Speaks |——November— 
Larken——My time is at a premium 
For soon the world will see 

me a maternal bride-to-be 

I know I mustn’t worry Harry, 
Still I wish you’d hurry, Harry 
Harry, marry me. 

Harry—In a little while 

Just a little while 

You “nd I will be one 

(two three four). 

In a little while 

I will see your smile 

On the face of my son. 

To be for- 

Ever hand in glove 

Is the way I have it planned. 

But I'll only stay in love 

If the glove contains your hand. 
I can see it all 

Down to every smal] detail 

So I wish you'd look around 
Until you found 

A castle in the neighborhood for 
sale. 


[They exit] 


We are the rulers of the kingdom and 
if we don’t set a proper example for 
the rest of the court, I’d like to know 
who will. I mean, what is the point of 
being a ruler if one isn’t going to 
behave as a ruler should. 

[King exits] 

Dauntless—Mama... 

Queen——[ Stopping |——Now what? 
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Dauntless——Mama, when am I 
going to get my princess? 
Queen——Dauntless, I don’t want to 
discuss that now. It’s time for your 
cocoa. 

Dauntless——But, Mama, sometimes 
I get the funniest feeling that you 
don’t want me to get married. 
Queen—Don’t want you to get 
married? Don’t want you to get 
married? Dauntless—don’t you 
trust me? 

Dauntless——Of course, Mama, 
ee 

Queen——Well, then how can you say 
such a thing? I want you to get 
married! How many times have I 
said to you, “I want you to get 
married?” Only this morning, I was 


saying to your father, I said, 


“Sextimus, I want that boy to get 
married. It just isn’t normal for a 
boy that age to stay single, and after 
all he is the prince.” I said, “Don’t 
forget that. He’s next in line to the 
throne. I mean, we’re not exactly the 
oldest people in the world, but on 

the other hand we’re not going to live 
forever, and I just know that I'd feel 
much better, much easier and more 
relaxed in my mind if that boy were 
married, and settled and set!” And 
that is absolutely verbatim, exactly 
what I said to your father this 
morning. Of course, he didn’t say 
anything. He never does. But you 
know him just as well as I do; I 
don’t have to tell you how impossible 
he is. But that’s my cross of pain; 
and I don’t want you to worry your 
head one tiny bit about the fact that 
your father and I don’t get along, and 
never have. If he makes me miser- 
able, and makes me suffer, I just 
have to put up with it, and I will not 
allow it to affect my child’s attitude 
toward him or me. He may be a 
mean, stupid, dreadful, selfish, 
rotten man, but he is your father and 
I want you to respect him. There is 
only one person who really cares 
ebout you and really worries about 
your health and your happiness and 
your future and that’s what I’m 
talking about right now; your future, 
and I want to make myself absolutely 
clear; I want you to get married but I 
don’t want you to marry just 
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anybody. After all, marriage is a 
lifetime partnership and I wouldn’t 
want to see my little boy make the 
same mistake I did and wind up 
miserable the way I did. You are a 
prince and you must marry someone 
suitable, someone who’s good enough 
and smart enough, and fine enough 
for my good, nice, sweet, beautiful 
baby boy. And of course she has to 
be a princess. I mean a real princess. 
That’s one thing I absolutely insist 
upon. She has to be a real, genuine, 
bonafide princess just as I was. 
That’s what you really want, isn’t 

it? Someone like me? Of course you 
do! Oh, God! If i were only twenty 
years younger . .. Just remember 
this... You must trust me... 
[Larken and Harry enter] 

Larken [Curtsying |——Your 
Majesty .. . your Highness. 
Dauntless [He admires Sir 

Harry |—Hello, Harry. 

Queen [To Dauntless|——Don't 
interrupt! [To Larken] Well? 
Larken——Sir Harry wishes to speak 
to you, Madame. 

Queen [To Harry |——Well? 
Harry—Madame, I have the honour 
to request a Perilous Labor. I wish to 
search for a true Princess, a Princess 
of the Royal Blood, one who will suit 
both your Majesty and Prince 
Dauntless. 

Queen—No! 

Dauntless——-Mama! 

Queen—No, no, no. We’ve been 
through all the eligible girls in all 
the neighboring kingdoms. There are 
none left. We simply have to wait 
until their little sisters grow up and 
that'll take years, 

Harry—But, Madame, I plan to 
head north, over the mountains. 
Queen—Over the mountains? 
Harry— .. . across the Badlands. 
Queen—Across the Badlands? 
Harry—.... and into the marshland 
where the beautiful swamp lily 
grows. 

Queen—Into the marshland? Are 
you out of your mind? 

Dauntless [Excited|——Let him go, 
Mama, let him go. 

Queen—You won’t find anything 
there, except frogs and tadpoles and 
things. 


© opposite page: 

Wizard—You have now reached the seventh 
plateau, and here is your final 

question. 

[Mary Stanton, Robert Weil) 


Dauntless—Mama. 

Queen—Do you know what the 
weather there is like? 
Dauntless——Mama, please. 
Queen—Do you know how damp 
and foggy and... 

Dauntless {Pleading |——Mama! 
Queen [Pushes Dauntless out of the 
way |—Quiet! ... and humid and 
oppressive . . . 

Dauntless [Pleading |—-Mama— 
let Sir Harry try! Please . . . please! 
Queen [Stops, looks at Dauntless, 
then at Harry |——All right, go 
ahead. It’s your sinus. 

Dauntless {Jumping up and 

down |—— Hooray! 

Queen—([Harry and Larken bow 
and curtsy as the Queen sweeps out] 
Come along, Dauntless, you’ve 
missed your cocoa. 

[She goes] 

Dauntless——Good luck, Harry! 
Good luck! [He runs off happily] 
[Harry takes Larken in his arms} 
Harry—Don'’t be afraid, little 
Larken. Ill bring back a princess 
who is not only a real princess, but 
who will be able to pass the Queen’s 
test. 

Larken—TI believe you! I’m not 
afraid. 

Harry—aAnd I shan’t be away long. 
Larken——Only fly as fast as you can, 
my love! We shall be waiting for you. 
Harry—wWe? 

Larken——Y ou know. [Detaches 
ribbon from her sleeve] And wear 
ae 

Harry—Next to my heart. 

[Harry and Larken sing “In a Little 
While,” reprise] 

Larken—In a little while 

Just a little while 

You and I will be one 

[two three four]. 

Harry—In a little while 

I will see your smile 
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On the face of my son. 

To be for- 

Ever hand in glove 

Is the way I have it planned. 


scene 3 : courtyard 


Minstrel enters and addresses the 
audience. 

Minstrel——Sir Harry’s perilous 
journey took three weeks and Lady 
Larken had all but given up hope 
that he would find a true princess. 
Then, one sunny morning in mid- 
April when the crocuses were just 
beginning to dot the meadows, the 
lookout in the north round tower 
spied two distant figures approach- 
ing at full-gallop. The alarm was 
spread: “Sir Harry is back! Sir Harry 
is back with the new princess!” Now, 
let’s see: How does this part go in 
the old story? 

[He sings | 

“On a stormy night to the castle 
door 

Came the lass the prince had been 
waiting for...” 

{ Speaks | 

That, of course, is utterly untrue. 

It didn’t storm that night at all. In 
fact it wasn’t even night. And the 
princess only looked as though she’d 
come in from a storm. 

[The lights come up on a tableau 

of the Princess Winnifred standing 
in the entryway of the courtyard. 
The Queen, Dauntless, Knights and 
Ladies stare at her) 

Dauntless {Fascinated |——Mama, 
look! She’s all wet! 

W innifred—aActually, I swam the 
moat. But never mind. If I just stand 
right here, there’s a nice draft. I'll be 
dry in no time 

Queen——You swam the moat. 
[Winnifred nods pleasantly] 
Knight——We tried to stop her, but 
she wouldn’t wait for the draw- 
bridge. 

Queen——You swam the moat! 
Knight——She seemed determined to 
arrive as soon as possible. 

Another Knight——We had to get a 
rope and pull her out. 
Queen——You swam the moat? 

W innifred——All right, I was a little 
anxious. My friend, Sir Harry—— 
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But I'll only stay in love 

If the glove contains your hand. 
Both—In a velvet gown 

I'll be coming down the aisle You'll 


uh. he’s still out there—he told me 
you had an opening for a princess. 
Any princess. I figured—the early 
bird... Anyway, here I am. Who’s the 
lucky man? 

[Winnifred and Knights sing “Shy” } 
W innifred——Hey, nonny, nonny, 
nonny, is it you? 

Knight—Hey, nonny, nonny, 
nonny, no! 

W innifred—Hey, nonny, nonny, is 
it you? 

Another Knight——Hey, nonny, 
nonny, nonny, no! 

W innifred——Hey, nonny, nonny, is 
it you, or you, or you, or you, or—— 
Dauntless [Speaks |——Nonny, 
neeny, noony, nonny, noony, neeny, 
nonny— 

Queen [Speaks |——No! No! No! 

W innifred——Someone’s being 
bashful 

That’s no way to be, 

Not with me. 

Can’t you see that I am just as 
embarrassed as you 

And I can understand your point of 
view: 

[’ve always been 

Shy! I confess it, I’m shy! 

Can't you guess that this confident 
air 

Is a mask that I wear! ‘cause 

I’m shy. 

And you may be 

Sure: way down deep I’mn demure 
Though some people I know might 
deny it, 

At bottom I’m quiet and pure! 

I’m aware that it’s wrong to be meek 
as I am; 

My chances may pass me by, 

I pretend to be strong, but as weak 
as I am, 

All I can do is try, 

God knows I 

Try! though I’m frightened and shy 
And despite the impression I give 

I confess that I’m living a lie 
Because I’m actually, terribly, timid 
and horribly shy .. . 


And it’s bound to seem as though 
the waiting’s only been a little, 
In a little while. 

[They exit] 


Though a lady may be dripping with 
glamour ‘ 

As often as not she'll stumbleand 
stammer | 

When suddenly confronted with 
romance 

And she’s likely to fall on her face 
When she’s finally face to face with a 
pair of pants 

Quite often the lady’s not as hard to 
please as she seems. 

Quite often she'll settle for some- 
thing less than the man of her 
dreams. . . 

W innifred—I'm going fishing for a 
mate 

Knights—-She’s going fishing for a 
mate 

Winnifred—tI'm going to look in 
ev'ry brook 

Knights—She’s going to look in 
ev'ry brook 

W innifred——But how much longer 
must I wait 

With baited breath and hook. 

[ Speaks |——Oh, that was wonderful! 
W innifred——And that is why 
Though I’m painfully shy 

I’m insane to know 

Which sir. . . 

You, sir 

Knights—Not I, sir 

W innifred——Then who, sir? 
Where, sir? And when, sir? 

I couldn't be tenser, 

Let’s get this done, man 

Get on with the fun, man 

I am one man 

Knights and Ladies—The lady is 
one man 

All—shy! 

[The number ends on tableau and 
then the Knights and Ladies break 
away | 

Queen——You swam the moat? 
Winnifred [To Knight|——Does she 
ever say anything else except “You 
swam the moat?” 

Knight——Why don’t you ask her 
yourself? 

Winnifred—Do you ever say any- 





thing else except “You swam the. . .” 
Queen——Do you mean to ask me to 
believe that you're a true princess of 
the royal blood, and am I to actually 
understand that you have the nerve 
and the gall and presumption to 
apply for my son’s hand in 
marriage. . . 

Dauntless——Mama, may I say some- 
thing——? 

Queen—No!——Do you imagine for 
one moment that I would even con- 
sider you as suitable for any son of 
mine? You are laboring under a very 
unfortunate misapprehension, my 
dear; my son isn’t going to marry 
any moat-swimmer; not while I have 
a breath in my body, and I haven’t 
been well, not well at all. I get these 
shooting pains all in through here. 
And don’t try to tell me it’s the 
vapors. I know what the vapors are 
—I've had the vapors. 

[Wizard enters] 

Wizard [To Winnified}|——Are you 
new here? Watch closely: I take a 
perfectly plain piece of parchment. .. 
Notice that it is a single piece of 
parchment with no folds, creases, or 
concealed pockets. . . 

W innifred—It’s a nut house! 
Ladies——No, please don’t leave! 

No, don’t go away! Stay! 

Don’t leave us! 

Dauntless——No, wait. 

VW innifred——_You're the one, I 
guess. 

Dauntless—Sure, I’m Prince Daunt- 
less the Drab. 

W innifred——Well, glad to have met 
you. 
Dauntless No, please don’t go. I 
like you. Everybody does. 

[Queen laughs] 

Well, almost everybody. 

W innifred——Dauntless, I'd like to 
stay here, but I wouldn’t want to 
come between you and your mother. 
So, I guess I'll just face the facts, 
cut my losses, and head back to the 
swamps. 

Dauntless——But I really like you. 
Winnifred [Crosses to him. The 
coquette |——You do? Why? 
Dauntless——You swam the moat! 
Winnifred [Edging backward]|— 
Dauntless, I know I swam the moat, 
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but that’s not the real me. I’m not 
like that. Actually. . .[Moving back] 
. I’m... [She falls in the moat] 
... Shyyyyyyyyy [ Splash! ] 
Studley—She’s in the mnoat again. 
Knight——Lower the drawbridge. 
Studley—Are you all right? 
W innifred—Sure. 
Dauntless——You ought to see her 
swim, Mama. She’s wonderful! 
Queen—Yes, isn’t she? 
Dauntless—I like h:r, Mama. She 
swam the moat. 
W innifred—lIt’s cold! 
Dauntless—Twice. 
Winnifred—TI don’t need any help. 
Dauntless——Can I marry her, Mama, 
can I? 
Queen—Marry her? Of course not. 
When you marry— if you marry— 
you'll marry a real princess, you'll. . . 
[There is a fanfare. Sir Harry runs 
in] 
Harry [Bowing |——I have the honor 
to announce the arrival of Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Winnifred. 
Queen—You’re a little late. She’s 
been here and gone. 
Harry—Gone? 
Queen——Yes, she’s swimming home. 
That, Sir Harry, is no princess. 
Harry——Ah, but she is, your 
Majesty. 
Queen—What? 
W izard——That one? You jest. 
Harry—On mine honor as a knight, 
I swear she is! I have her papers right 
here. 
[Takes out scroll and reads: ] 
“Winnifred, Princess of Icolrnkill, 
Guardian of the Midgard Serpent 
and Warden of the Ragnorok Marsh 
Lily. The inscription on her family 
crest reads: “Tu ne cede malis sed 
contra audentior ito.’ ” 
Queen——What does that mean? 
Harry [Thinking]|——Uh. . . roughly, 
it means “If at first you don’t succeed 


” 


Queen [Waving it away|——Never 
mind. 
[Harry exits] 


Dauntless——You see, she is a prin- 
cess. 

Ladies [Excited}|——“She looks like 
a princess” 

“T know she’s a princess” 

“She must be a princess” 


“At least a test, your Majesty.” 
Dauntless——At least a test! Mama, 
for me. Please! 

Queen—All right, we'll test her. 
The Wizard and I will put on our 
thinking-caps. . . 

[Wizard crosses to Queen] 

... and make up a nice fair test just 
as we always do and I'll prove to you 
that this girl cannot possibly be a 
princess. [She takes Wizard down 
left) 

Knight—-Get her by the leg! 
Another Knight—This is her leg! 
Queen—W e'll test her for. . 
Winnifred’s Voice—That’s not my 
leg! 

Queen—How crude! We'll test her 
for sensitivity! 

[To the Courtiers] 

She’ll have her test 

[ All bow] 

and she'll fail just like all the others 
... fair and square. 

[Queen sweeps off with Wizard] 
Winnifred [Who has been pulled out 
of the moat |——Fail what? 

First Lady——The royalty test. 
Dauntless [Coming forward, still 
shy |——Every princess suing for my 
hand must pass a test to prove she’s 
a real princess. 

Winnifred—What kind of test? 
Dauntless—It’s always highly 
secret. 

W innifred—Well, we'll worry about 
that later. Right now, I'd better get 
out of these wet clothes. 
Dauntless—May I show you part of 
the castle on the way to your room? 
Winnifred—Sure. 
Dauntless—You’re awfully nice. 
Winnifred——You’re nicer. 
Dauntless—And you're good- 
looking, too. 

Winnifred——You're better looking. 
And nicer too. 

Dauntless——Well, you're a better 
swimmer. 

[Winnifred, Dauntless, Ladies, 
Knights exit. King and Larken 
enter | 

Larken { Excitedly |——Oh, your 
Majesty, I’m so excited. Sir Harry 
is back. 

King [pantomimes all his 
“speeches” |——[ Embrace | 
Larken——Yes he is and he’s brought 
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us a sweet princess. Have you seen 
her? 

King—[No} 

Larken—Neither have I, but I’m 
sure she’s as delicate as an orange 
blossom! And I’m to be her lady-in- 
waiting. Sir Harry arranged it. Isn’t 
he thoughtful? He arranged every- 
thing. I’m so excited. 

[King agrees. Larken exits happily. 
Now King, worried, paces back and 
forth. Jester and Minstrel enter] 
Jester——My father expected me to 
follow in his footsteps but then I 
landed this jester job and. .. What’s 
wrong? 

King—[ Worried] 

Jester——You're worried? 

King——[ Yes] 

Jester——About what? 

King—[ Points off right] 
Jester—Who? 

King——{ Lady] 

Jester——Some lady? Which lady? 
King—[Two syllables] 
Jester—Two syllables. 
King——[First syllable] 
Jester—First syllable. 
King——[Bird] 

Jester——Bird . . . some kind of bird. 
King—[Yes] 

Jester—Auk, bluebird, catbird, 
dove, eagle, finch, grouse, hawk, ibis, 
jay, kiwi, lark, marten. . . 
King——[Claps hands on “lark” ] 
Jester—Lark! 

Minstrel——Lady Larken. 
King——[Right. Pantomimes small 
word, “and’’] 

Jester——“And” ... 
King——[Knight ] 

Jester—A knight? 
Minstrel—Which knight? 
King——[Sir Harry] 

Both—Sir Harry! 
King-—[Pantomimes: “Dust”] 
Jester—Dust. . . 

King——[ Sounds like] 
Jester——Sounds like dust ... uh... 
“Just.” 

King—[How could you] 
Minstrel—*Must.” Must what? 
King—[Tries to pantomime “Get 
married.” } 
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Minstrel—You're going to start all 
over, right? 

King—[She’s in trouble] 
Jester—She’s in trouble. 
Minstrel—What kind of trouble? 
King—(Big trouble] 

Jester—Big trouble... 
King—[Tries to show what kind of 
trouble } 

Minstrel—How many syllables? 
King—[The whole thing] 
Minstrel—tThe whole thing. . . 
King—( Pregnant] 

Jester—She’s going to have a baby. 
King—[Right] 

Jester——Does anyone else know? 
King——[Sir Harry] 

Minstrel—Of course! But does any- 
one else know besides Sir Harry? 
King—[No... and you must keep 
the secret | 

Jester——Don't worry, we can keep a 
secret! The question is... can you? 
King—T[Me? I can’t even talk] 
Minstrel—We know you can’t talk 


[Girl crosses; King starts after her 
but is pulled back by Minstrel. Music 
in] 

You can’t talk but you manage to 
communicate. 

King—T[Yes] 

Jester—-You certainly do. 
[Minstrel and Jester sing “The Min- 
strel, the Jester and I,” and the King 
pantomimes the words in paren- 
theses. | 

Minstrel and J ester——We have only 
two voices among us and yet 

There’s a third voice: a voice in dis- 
guise. 

You'll be hearing a trio, and not a 
duet 

If you listen with both of your eyes. 
Kindly [listen] with both of your 
[eyes]. 

We produce a unique and remark- 
able blend 

When we raise our three voices on 
high 

We're in perfect accord from begin- 
ning to [end]. 

Jester—-The King and the Minstrel 
and I. 

Minstrel and J ester——Yet if one of 


our trio should ever depart 

Then the others would languish and 
die 

We're like three different people with 
only one [heart]. 

Minstrel—tThe King and the Jester 
and I. 

Minstrel and Jester——Sing hey 
nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny, 

Hi diddle diddle 

Strike up a tune on the [fiddle]. 
Now the bishop declares our behavior 
is crude 

As he piously looks to the sky 
*Cause when we go in swimming we 
always go [nude]. 

Minstrel—The King and the Jester 
Jester—The King and the Minstrel 
King—[The Minstrel, the Jester 
and I.} 

Minstrel and Jester——Oh, the vint- 
ner makes wine from the grapes that 
he grows 

Twenty barrels were lost last July 
Where they went is a secret that no- 
body [nose], 

But... . 

King— [The Minstrel, the Jester 
and I.] 

Minstrel and Jester——Oh, the cook 
claims she’s missing one choc’late 
cream roll 

And a fish that was ready to fry 
Guess who’s dining on pastry and 
filet of [sole]. 

King—([The Minstrel, the Jester 
and [.] 

Minstrel and Jester——Sing hey 
nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny, 
Needle and thimble 

Crash us a clash on the [cymbal]. 
It’s been said of our King that his 
morals are loose 

But the Queen is much worse on the sly, 
[King runs off] 

Well, what’s good for the gander is 
good for the. . . 

[Offstage scream | 

[King runs back on] 

Jester——Say the King and the Jester 
Minstrel—The King and the Min- 
strel 

King—[The Minstrel, the Jester 
and I.] 


[They dance off] 
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scene 4: a corridor 


Enter Queen, followed by Wizard 
carrying stool. 

Queen—lI don’t have enough trouble 
trying to protect my only son from 
every catch-penny princess that 
comes along. . . but now I’m sur- 
rounded by thieves. Yesterday the 
wine cellar was looted and the day 
before someone raided the pantry. 
Who can I trust? 

VW izard——Well—— 

Queen—No one. Certainly not the 
King and certainly not the Jester 
and that new Minstrel bears watch- 
ing. And now I have another one of 
those princesses to cope with. I’m in 
no mood to sit for hours in a stuffy 
chamber and wrack my brain over a 
test for that girl when I’m not feeling 
at all well. But that’s the way Daunt- 
less wants it. That’s the way it'll be. 
She'll have her test. 

W izard——Well, her papers seem to 
be in order. 

Queen—I know, and the worst of 
it is that foolish boy actually seems 
to like the girl, so we must think of 
a test that looks fair and sounds fair 
and seems fair and isn’t fair. When 
you got the idea of testing her for sen- 
sitivity I could have applauded right 
out loud. But exactly what? 

VW izard- 


Queen—No, that’s not enough. 


Table manners? 


Mmmmmn, sensitivity. . . 

[The Queen and the Wizard sing 
“Sensitivity” | 
Queen—Sensitivity, sensitivity 
I’m just loaded with that! 

In this one word is 

The epitome of the aristocrat 
Sensitive soul and sensitive stomach 
Sensitive hands and feet 

This the blessing, also the curse 
Of being the true elite. 

Common people don’t know what 
Exquisite agony is 

Suffered by gentle people 

Like me! Just 

Get your hands off me 

Think up a tricky 

Test for that wretched, moat-swim- 
ming princess. 

Wizard——Madame, may I suggest 
Maybe we ought to— 
Queen—Don’t take all night, I’m 
not well, 

I need my rest. . . 

Not that I ever sleep on that lumpy 
Mattress. Oh God! My back! 
Sensitivity, bane of royalty, 

That bed’s a torture rack 

Oh, I hate to sound grumpy 

But my nerves are so jumpy 

I am sure I could feel any lump 
Even if it were under the mattress 
and small asa 

Pea! That’s the answer. 


scene 5: Winnifred’s dressing chamber 


Ladies, Dauntless and Winnifred 
enter. Winnifred is dressed in a 
modest undergarment. She carries 
her wet gown in a wad. 
Winnifred——Well, it certainly feels 
good to get into something dry. This 
old dress is just soaked. 

[Enter King and Jester] 

Jester——Y our Highness, the King 
has asked to meet the young lady. 
Dauntless——Why? He never asked 
before. 

Jester——He heard she swam the 
moat. 

Winnifred [Aside to Dauntless|— 
Is your father anything like your 
mother, because if he is. . . 
Dauntless—Oh no . . . my father is 
silent. He. . . 
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Winnifred——I'd love to meet him! 
[Jester rings bells, King enters] 
Dauntless——P apa, this is Princess 
Winnifred. 

[She bows as graciously as she can. 
King rolls out the red carpet | 
Jester—Your Highness, the King 
welcomes you ——and—— 

[King pantomimes | 

—he asked me to say that he hopes 
you'll get a hundred on the test to- 
morrow. 

Winnifred {Pleased|——Ahhhh— 
Well .. . thanks! 

Dauntless——My father never touches 
his crown to his heart unless he really 
means it. 

Jester——Alas, madame, the King is 
mute, or he would speak for him- 


Under the mattress 

We'll test her tonight 

One tiny pea be- 

Neath one thick downy 

Mattress. Oh, God! You’re bright! 
Any genuine 

Princess would feel it. 

If she doesn’t she’s through. 

Get the tiniest 

Pea and order one 
Mattress—No! Make it two. 
Wizard [Speaks |——Why not five? 
Queen—Ten, I think would be 
plenty 

Better still make it twenty 

And to play it safe in the event 
Even that’s not enough to insure that 
She sleeps, we'll 

Give her a soothing 

Sedative, won’t we? 

You can whip up a drink 
Something stunning— 

W izard—Ah— 

Queen——Oh, but you're devilish! I 
love the way 

You think! 

She’s insensitive, so insensitive 
She'll fall asleep no doubt. 

God, but you’re clever. 

Brilliant. 

A genius. 

You are divine, 

Get out! 


[ Blackout] 


self. He’s still under a curse cast by 
a witch long ago—before Prince 
Dauntless was born. The curse says: 
“King Sextimus will never talk 

Until the mouse devours the hawk.” 
Winnifred——“Until the mouse de- 
vours the hawk?” Well, can’t you 
find a big mouse and a little hawk 
and... 

Dauntless——We tried that once, but 
the mouse got scared and ran away 
and the hawk bit Daddy. 

Winnifred [Reassuringly |—Well, 
just let me get this test under my belt 
and we'll figure out something, don’t 
you worry... 

[Enthusiastically shaking hands 
with King] 

It certainly has been a pleasure 
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meeting his Majesty! 

[King enjoys it too] 

A short while ago, I had the pleasure 
of meeting her Majesty. [To Daunt- 
less | Now that is a nice man. 
Jester——Uh... your Majesty, I think 
you'd better speak to Prince Daunt- 
less very soon about . . . vou know. 
[King looks embarrassed] 
Dauntless—About wha: ‘ 

Jester [In a low voice |——Your 
father feels that he has been neglect- 
ing his duty. And now that you're old 
enough to get married, he thinks you 
ought to have a little talk——you 
know, man-to-man. 

Dauntless {Interested but shy]— 


You mean.. 


. about things? 

[Jester winks. King looks more 
embarrassed than ever | 

You mean... now? 

[King quickly pantomimes to Jester | 
Jester——Well, the King says that 
maybe it would be better to wait until 
later. He says there are a few facts he 
wants to look up first. 

[King nods. He and Jester exit | 
Winnifred—1 certainly do like al- 
most both your parents, Dauntless! 
Dauntless——We want you to be 
happy here . . . and we know it’s a 
lot different from what you’re used 
to. 

W innifred——Weili, it is a little hard 
making the adjustment to dry land 
and everything. 

Ist Lady [Innocently |——You must 
feel like a fish out of water! 

W innifred——As a matter of fact, I 
do. You see, where I come from, we 
don’t have any dry land. Oh, some of 
the poorer people do, but the nobil- 
ity all live right in the swamp. 

2nd Lady——Did you hear that? 

3rd Lady—Isn’t that fascinating? 
Ist Lady——Tell us about it, Princess. 
W innifred—--Well, I don’t like to 
brag... 

[Music] 

Dauntless——No, please. . . 
[Winnifred sings “The Swamps of 
Home” | 

W innifred——I come from the land 
of the foggy, foggy dew 
-och-ooh-ooh! Ooh-ooh-ooh! 

Where walkin’ through the meadow 
in the mornin’ 
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Is like walkin’ through 

Glue 

Ladies— -ooh-ooh-ooh! Ooh-ooh- 
ooh! 

Winnifred——The swamps of home 
Are brushed with green and gold 
At break of day... 

Ladies—At break of day. . . 
Vinnifred—The swamps of home 
Are lovely to behold 

From far away. . . 

Ladies——From far away... 
Winnifred—lIn my soul is the beauty 
of the bog 

In my memory the magic of the mud 
I know that blood is thicker than 
water 

But the swamps of home 

Are thicker than blood! 
Dauntless—B1——uh—uh—ud. 

W innifred—Where ‘ere I roam 

My heart grows dank and cold 

My face grows gray 

When shadows fall and I hear the 
call 

Of the swamps of home. 

VW innifred——I hear them calling me 
now, calling me back 

Calling me Winnifred, Winnifred, 
Winnifred, 

Who do you think you are? 

Girl of the swamp, you’ve gone too 
far 

Maid of the Marshland give up the 
struggle 

Listen to the voice of the swamp 
Gluggle uggle uggle 
Ladies—Gluggle uggle uggle 

W innifred——Where "ere I roam 

The whips of fate may smart, 

But deep down in my heart 

One thought will abide 

And will ne’er be forgotten 

Though I search far and wide 

There is no land as rotten 
Ladies—Rotten, Rotten, Rotten, 
Rotten, Rotten, Rotten, Rotten, Rot- 
ten, Rotten, 

W innifred—As the swamps of 
home. 

All—The swamps of home. 

Lady Rowena—Y our Highness, the 
girls and I would like to lend you 
something to wear while your—uh 
——garment is drying. 
Winnifred—wWhy, thanks. 

Lady Rowena——Ladies! [She claps 


her hands twice and Ladies exit] 

W innifred——Dauntless, I have to 
change now. 

Dauntless——You do? All right. 
Winnifred—No, Dauntless. It’s bad 
luck to see too much of the bride 
before the wedding. 

[He exits] 

Lady Lucille [Off}——Hurry, ladies. 
[Crosses down] 

May I show you the gowns now, 
your Highness? 

W innifred—Yes. 

Lady Lucille—Now here is the very 
latest thing from——they do such 
lovely work, don’t you think? Notice 
the fullness in the back. And the win- 
dow sleeves cut right down to the 

— it’s really you—— It looks mar- 
velous on. Don’t you think so, Lady 
H? 

Lady H.—Stunning! 

Lady Lucille—Perhaps her High- 
ness would like to look in the mirror? 
Lady H.—Does her Highness have a 
favorite color? 

Winnifred—Well, back home we 
wear 2 lot of dark green and earth 
brown. But I guess my own dress 
there is my favorite color—rasp- 
berry. I tell you what——leave them 
all and the ones I can’t use I'll send 
back. 

Lady Lucille—vVery good, your 
Highness. Lady H. Lady R. 

[They put dresses down on chair 
and exit. Winnifred looks at herself 
in the mirror, tries several poses, then 
decides the dress needs something. 
She takes grapes from table, inserts 
them in neckline, eats one, then 
decides they don’t help. She returns 
to table, and as she is smelling 
flowers, and removing dress, she tips 
vase over. She rights vase, and begins 
to mop floor with her hanky. A bell 
rings | 

W innifred—Come in. 

[Enter Lady Larken, followed by a 
scullery maid with a mop and pail. 
Larken stops when she sees Winni- 
fred and turns to the maid] 


Larken—I guess I won't need you. 
Emily. They've already sent a girl up 
to do the floor. 


[Emily turns without a word and 
exits] 
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You’re new here, aren’t you? 

W innifred—Yes, I... 
Larken——Well, remember! We're 
all here to do a job and your job is 
just as important as anyone else’s. 
[Larken suddenly closes her eyes 
and makes a wishful prayer) “Oh. 
dear, sweet, lovely Princess Winni- 
fred, you will pass the Queen’s test, 
you will!”——Gramercy, my dear, 
you can’t possibly clean the floor with 
such a tiny patch—— 

[Goes to chair where Winnifred’s 
dress is lying| You need a good big 
wet rag! Here, what’s this? 

W innifred——That’s my raspberry. . . 
Larken——Use this old thing. [And 
she tears off a good big wet piece of 
Winnifred’s dress and hands it to 
Winnifred| Just look at this mess! 
What will my gentle princess think 
of me? 

“Can you know what it means to me 
to be Lady-in-Waiting to the blessed 
Winnifred? Oh, Winnifred, Winni- 
fred——what name is sweeter than 
that?” 

Ugh——look at that table! It’s drip- 
ping wet. Here, I'll use this. [Goes to 
chair holding Winnifred’s dress | 

I can’t bear to see the delicate beauty 
of my royal mistress in such a messy 
place. [She rips off another piece of 
Winnifred’s dress——wipes table. 
Winnifred picks up rest of dress and 
mops floor. The bell rings] 

Get that, please. Quick, quick, quick, 


scene 6 : the gray gallery 


The Queen enters followed by the 
Wizard. 

Queen—After all, you’re a Wizard. 
You should be able to think of some- 
thing that will help get that what’s- 
her-name to sleep. Don’t forget to 
whip up a sleeping potion and some 
of that good heavy incense. And that 
hypnotic mirror, too. Wait! The most 
important thing is that she’s tired out 
first. We'll have an Official Ball to- 
night. 
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quick, quick! 

[Winnifred rushes to door. Harry 
enters | 

W innifred—Harry! 

Harry {| Bowing |——Y our Highness. 
Larken——Your what? 

W innifred——How are you? Oh, get 
up. You don’t have to go through the 
motions with me. Say, I’m awfully 
sorry about that——-you know— 
swimming the moat. I hope I didn’t 
make a bad impression. 
Harry—Not at all, your Highness. 
And, if you'll just give your wet dress 
to one of the ladies-in-waiting, she'll 
see that it’s taken care of. 

W innifred——Thank you. It’s all 
ready been taken care of. [She smiles 
at Larken, whom Harry now sees | 
Harry—I see you have met my dear 
Lady Larken. 

W innifred——Y ou mean this is the 
little Larken girl? 

[Harry nods proudly | 

Harry—tThe very same, your High- 
ness. 

W innifred—Harry, she’s beautiful 
... and a bundle of energy! 
Harry—When I gaze upon that cap- 
tivating face, I realize how poor my 
description must have been. 

Larken [Controlled|——Sir Harry is 
not very good at describing people, 
your Highness. 

W innifred——Well, he may not know 
how to describe them, but he sure 
knows how to pick them. Now, if 


[Knights and Ladies drift on stage] 
We'll make what’s-her-name dance 

until she drops. Now, what can we 

do? [Turns to a couple} Do you two 
know the Saracen Brawl... 

[The couple begins to demonstrate | 
No, not tiring enough. I have it! We 
can do that new dance, the Spanish 
Panic— it’s absolutely exhausting. 
Do you know it? 

[Wizard shakes his head ‘no’ | 

Well, it’s all the rage in Venice. 


you'll excuse me... [She picks up an 
armful of the leftover dresses] I have 
to return these to the fourth floor. 
[She goes out] 
Larken [In horror |——I've never been 
so humiliated in all my life! 
Harry——What’s the matter? 
Larken——I thought she was a 
chambermaid! 
Harry—wWhat? 
Larken——A chambermaid! 
Harry {Shocked |——Larken, how 
could you? How could you mistake 
the Princess for a chambermaid? 
Larken——How could I? How could 
you mistake that chambermaid for a 
Princess? 
Harry—Don’t say such a thing. Just 
because you made a stupid 
mistake... 
Larken—I made a mistake? Don't 
you dare try to blame it on me. 
Harry——I do blame it on you. 
Larken—She was on her hands and 
knees scrubbing the floor. 
Harry—She’s a real lady wherever 
she was. That’s more than I can say 
for some people around here! 
Larken—I hate you! 
Harry—Well I hate you too! 
Larken—Get out! 
Harry—Don’t worry. I’m going! 
Larken—Goodbye! 
Harry—Goodbye! 
Larken——Goodbye! 
Harry—Goodbye! [He exits.] 

{ Blackout | 


[She turns to the Courtiers on stage | 
Everybody, listen. There’s to be an 
Official Ball tonight and everyone is 
to attend. We’re all going to do that 
new dance, the Spanish Panic, so you 
might as well learn it right now. The 
basic step is flip your skirts, open, 
close, right, right, right. It’s like the 
Magic Step, only forwards. Just that 
easy. Now, try it. 

[The Courtiers try it awkwardly | 
Flip your skirts, open, close, right, 
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right, wrong!!! Doesn’t anyone here 
know the Spanish Panic? 

Harold and Beatrice—Yes, your 
Majesty. 

Queen——Well, thank heaven some- 
body is up-to-date around here. Why 
don’t we all watch while court 
dancers Sir Harold and Lady Beatrice 
demonstrate ? 

[ Music in. Sir Harold and Lady Bea- 
trice do‘a slick, tricky variation of the 
step. All applaud | 


scene 7 : on the greensward 


Late evening. Tents in the courtyard. 
Kitchen Wench enters, King follow- 
ing. He chases her off. King crosses 
back, sees 2nd Wench entering; both 
stop and King chases her up behind 
2nd tent. They disappear. King en- 
ters from behind 3rd tent. Jester en- 
ters and crosses down to King. 

King [His “speeches” are panto- 
mimed |——[ Frustration ] 
Jester——What’s the matter? 
King——[Saw a girl .. . I lost her] 
Jester——You lost her. 

King——|[ Help me] 

Jester—All right, yqur Majesty, I'll 
help you. 

[Jester sniffs around like a bird-dog, 
sees wench at Ist tent. King sights 
along the point, follows it and chases 
her. Minstrel enters. Girl sees him, 
backtracks around upstage side of Ist 
tent with the King after her, eludes 
the Jester spinning him about and 
exits. King follows. Minstrel crosses 
to Jester | 

Minstrel——Has he ever had any suc- 
cess? 

Jester—Well ... 

Minstrel—TI've been here a month 
and he hasn’t caught a girl yet. 
Jester—TI'1l tell you what. Tomorrow 
we'll set a trap. 

[King does trap pantomime. Ends up 
on floor facing Jester] 
Minstrel——Y ou exaggerate. 
Jester—Not a bit! 

King——[ Someone coming | 
Jester——Someone coming? 
King—|[Queen Aggravain ] 

Jester and Minstrel—tThe Queen!!! 
[They all hide behin# tents] 

Queen [Enters with Wizard. Con- 
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Thank you, Sir Harold and Lady 
Beatrice! Now, was that hard? Sup- 
pose we all try it. Take partners, 
please! Preparé! Et! 

[Queen takes Sir Harold and Wizard 
dances with Lady Beatrice. Music in 
and everyone tries it] 

[To Wizard) Don’t you just love it? 
Doesn’t it make you want to fly? 
Wheeeeeeee! 

[Music builds, Queen dances off 
with Sir Harold.) 


tinues cross |—. .. and this has to be 
the biggest loudest ball we’ve ever 
had, and be sure to hire extra mu- 
sicians for tonight’s dancing and tell 
the Jester I want him to perform. Not 
that I'll be able to enjoy any of it with 
my back, and that strange, nagging 
pain in my jaw. Oh, God, no one will 
ever know what I suffer. . . [And they 
exit | 

Jester——What was she jabbering 
about? 

King——[ Queen scolding ] 
Jester—The queen is going to make 
us do something. 

Minstrel——What? 

King—[Spanish Panic—Fast } 
Jester—Exercise? 

King— [Drops ear to ground | 
Minstrel—Who is it? 

Jester—I don’t know. 

[Larken enters. She is loaded down 
with baggage, including a bird-cage. 
She is stopped by Jester] 
Jester—My lady. .. [She stops] ... 
is there something wrong? 
Larken—No. .. 

Jester—Well, we're glad of that any- 
way. 

Larken—1 felt faint that’s all. I was 
sitting in my room ... sewing .. . and 
it got a little stuffy, so I just decided 
to come out here and get some air. 
Jester-—I see you were planning to 
camp for a while. 

[ Larken bursts into tears and sits on case] 
Did I say something wrong? 
Larken—COh, your Majesty. You 
don’t know; you just don’t know. Do 
you have any idea what can happen to 
the relationship between a man and a 
woman? 


© opposite page: 
Winnifred—Oh, that was wonderful! 
(Carol Burnett, center] 


W izard—Are you sure you know 
what you're doing? [ They all exit dancing | 


[King pantomimes “Do I have any 
idea!!!) 

I'm glad I found out when I did; it’s 
better this way. I’m leaving. 
Minstrel—Y ou’re leaving. 
Larken—Yes. I’m leaving the serv- 
ice of the Queen forever. 
Jester——That’s a pretty big step to 
take all alone. 

Larken—I have no choice. 
Minstrel—You’re leaving forever? 
Larken—Yes. 

Jester—You'll need help. 
Larken——Who would help me? 
Minstrel—I, my Lady. 
King—T[Me too] [I'll take her on 
my horse and ride away} 
Jester——What did you say? 
King—([Pantomimes | 
Jester——Y ou want to take care of the 
Lady Larken? 

King—[Yes] 

Jester——Who’s going to take care of 
you? 

King—T[You] 

Minstrel—Chivalry demands that 
we protect a damsel in distress. 
King—([Knights Jester] 

J ester——If you say so, your Majesty. 
Minstrel—But she'll have to travel 
light .. . the way a man does. 
Jester—Yes, she'll go as a boy. We 
can steal one of Prince Dauntless’ 
suits. We'll get those things out of 
sight——you can wait in your room. 
Larken—No. I don’t need help from 
anyone, thank you. I can go alone. 
Jester—Over the wall? 
Larken—Yes, I don’t need help 
from anyone. 

Minstrel—-You'll be all right once 
you get past the water rats. 
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Larken—Rats? 

King——[ Pantomimes rats | 
Jester—COh, yes. They live on the 
edges of the stagnant pools near the 
quicksand. 

Larken—Quicksand? 

King——[ Sinks] 

[ Minstrel, Larken and Jester sing 
“Normandy” | 

Minstrel—Beyond the wall which 
you must climb. 

Larken [Speaks |——Climb? 
Minstrel—It’s twenty-two feet and 
covered with slime. 

Larken [Speaks |——Slime? 
Minstrel—aAnd infested with 
spiders. 

Larken [Speaks |——Spiders? 
Minstrel——Oh the spiders are sweet 
compared to the snakes. 

Larken [Speaks |——Snakes? 
Minstrei——On the other side. 
Jester [Speaks |——They won't hurt 
you, unless of course you plan to go 
alone. 

Larken {Speaks |——Well, I did, but 
if I'd known it was so terrible out 
there... 

Minstrel—tThen you'll think a sec- 
ond thought and come with me. I 
know all the secret ways to get us 
free. Over the hills and to the open 


sea. 


scene 8: the yellow gallery 


Luce and Studley enter with girls. 
Jester—You'd better not let the 
Queen catch you walking. 

[Luce and Studley with their girls 
begin to dance as Jester exits] 
Studley——Have you seen Sir Harry? 
He’s had a fight with Lady Larken. 
Luce—Well, there’s another bache- 
lor. 

[Harry dances on with Lady 
Mabelle | 

Hey ... look. 


Larken {Speaks |\——Then where? 
Minstrel [Speaks |——It’s April, isn’t 
it? 

Larken [Speaks |——April? 
Minstrel and Jester——Normandy 

Is fine and fair 

So Normandy 

Is where we'll go 

Minstrel—I can show you a beach 
Where the peach blossom blows 
And I know how to reach 

A man who knows a man who knows 
A cozy inn; 

Jester——A friendly place 
Minstrel——With rows of windows 
facing the sea 

This time of year 

Minstrel and Jester—tThe air I hear 
is rare and clear 

And warm 

In Normandy! 

Minstrel—I know a meadow covered 
with mustard flowers 

Golden as the sun 

Where a wondrous thing can happen 
When an April day is done. 

There’s a moment after the sunset 
When the sky goes suddenly green 
And the world stands hushed and 
waiting 

For the first white stars to convene. 
When you see that em’rald sky 
You'll know the reason why 


Studley——Why he’s with that French 
girl, Mabelle. She only speaks one 
word of English but I hear she’s a 
charmer. 

Luce—What’'s the one word? 
Mabelle [As she and Harry cross 
dancing |——Yes! 

Luce [Shouting back to Harry} 
How’s it going, Harry old boy? 
Harry—th . 
[Mabelle wrinkles her nose at him) 
Studley——After the ball, we'll all go 


.. “tray bienne.” 


scene 9 : the great hall festooned with garlands 


Gueen—Come along now! Keep it 
Venetian. Isn’t this fun? 
Move along now! That’s right. 


Faster! Now slower! That’s beautiful. 


[Jester and two girls break out from 
crowd | 
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Oh, Jester! 

[The dance proceeds wildly. The 
Queen is injured in the melee, shrieks 
in pain, and hobbles out of the way. 
At the end of the dance, everyone col- 
lapses except Winnifred| 


There’s not another place I'd rather 
be. 
Jester——Keep your Eldorado 
Minstrel and Jester——And to hell 
with Burgundy 
Minstrel—Come fly with me 
Jester—Come try those wings 
Minstrel and Jester——Come swift, 
for we 
Have things to do. 
Larken—Is there truly a beach 
Where the peach blossom blows 
Are you sure you can reach 
That man who knows that man who 
knows 
That cozy inn 
Minstrel—There’s jessamine and 
Larken—That friendly place 
Minstrel——White lilac lace and 
Larken——With rows of windows fac- 
ing the sea 
Minstrel and Jester——Rows of win- 
dows facing the sea 
Larken—tThis time of year the air I 
hear is rare and clear 
And warm 
Minstrel and Jester——Don't be 
afraid 
Larken—It’s warm 
Minstrel and Jester——Heaven was 
made 
All Three—In Normandy 

[Larken, King and Minstrel exit] 


over to the West Parapet and have a 
little party. Don’t forget to bring the 
wine. 

Luce’s Lady——I'll bring the re- 
corder, some bread and something to 
spread on the ground. 
Luce—Harry, ask Mabelle if she’d 
like to bring something. 
Harry—th ...voulez-vous...uh... 
Mabelle—Yes. 

[ Music in furioso. Traveler opens, 
revealing dance in full progress | 


[To Winnifred] 

Are you feeling a little weary, dear? 
W innifred—No, let's do it again! 
[The Queen exits and the couples 
disperse | 

Maybe you could give me a clue. 
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Dauntless——A clue? 

W innifred—I know it’s highly 
secret, but... what sort of test does 
she usually give? 

Dauntless——Well, with Mama think- 
ing up the test, it might be almost 
anything. . . 

W innifred——Like what? 
Dauntless——Obhh . . 
history. . . 

W innifred—Oh. 
Dauntless—Sometimes it’s dancing 
... sometimes it’s .. . spelling... . 

VW innifred—Oh. 

Dauntless—. . . but sometimes it’s a 
test of strength and endurance. 
Winnifred [Now she perks up|— 
Aha! 

Dauntless——F or instance, one of the 
girls was supposed to lift this weight. 
[He goes to a large “medieval” 
weight] She couldn’t. [He tries to lift 
it, giggles | I can’t even lift it... But 
I know you'll pass; you don’t have to 
worry. 

VW innifred——Do you want me to 
pass? 

[He nods] 

I'll pass. [She lifts the weight, holds 
it over her head, lets it drop] 
Dauntless——Hey, I think you’re won- 
derful. 

W innifjred——By the way, I don’t 
think I’ve ever told you .. . my full 
name is Winnifred the Woebegone. 
But Winnifred’s too formal. You can 
call me by my nickname. 
Dauntless——Winnie? 

W innifred—F red. 
Dauniless—Fred! What a beautiful 
name ... So straight .. . So strong 
...50 you! 


. sometimes it’s 


[Dauntless and Courtiers sing “Song 


5 


of Love” | 

Dauntless——I like you, Fred, I like 
you! 

VW innifred——Y u're just saying those 
words to be kind 

Dauntless——No I mean it, I like— 
I mean I love you, Fred! 

VW innifred—He is out of his medie- 
val mind! 

Dauntless [Shakes head|—I'm per- 
fectly sane and sound! 

I never felt better in my life! 
Everybody! Everybody! Everybody 
come 
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And meet my incipient wife! 
[Courtiers enter | 

I’m in love with a girl named Fred! 
My reas ns must be clear: 

When she shows you all how strong 
she is 

You'll stand right up and cheer! 
[Winnifred lifts weight] 
Courtiers——With an “F” and an “R” 
and an “E” and a “D” 

And an “F” “R” “E” “D,” Fred! 
Yea! 

Dauntless—I'm in love with a girl 
named Fred! 

She drinks just like a iord 

So sing a merry drinking song 

And let the wine be poured! 
[Winnifred drinks wine] 
Courtiers—Fill the bow] to over- 
flowing; raise the goblet high! 
[Winnifred lifts weight] 
Courtiers——With an “F’ and an “R” 
and an “E” and a “D” 

And an “F” “R” “E” “D,” Fred! 
Yea! 

Dauntless—I'm in love with a girl 
named Fred! 

She sings just like a bird. 

You'll be left compleiely speechless 
When her gentle voice is heard. 
[Winnifred vocalizes; she drinks 
wine | 

Courtiers—F ill the bow] to over- 
flowing; raise the goblet high! 
[Winnifred lifts weight] 
Courtiers——With an “F” and an “R” 
and an “E” and a “D” 

And an “F” “R” “E” “D,” Fred! 
Yea! 

Dauntless—I'm in love with a girl 
named Fred! 

She wrestles like a Greek! 

You will clap your hands in wonder 
At her fabulous technique! 
[Winnifred “throws” Dauntless; 
courtiers clap in rhythm; she vocal- 
izes; she drinks wine | 
Courtiers——Fill the bow], etc. 
[Winnifred lifts weight] 
Courtiers—With an “F” and an “R,” 
etc. 

Dauntless—TI'm in love with a girl 
named Fred! 

Who dances with such grace! 

You are bound to sing her praises 
*Till you’re purple in the face. 
[Winnifred dances] 


Courtiers—Bravo! Bravo! Bravis- 
simo! Bravo! Bravissimo! 
[Winnifred “throws” Dauntless; 
courtiers clap; she vocalizes; she 
drinks wine | 

Courtiers——Fill the bowl, etc. 
[Winnifred lifts weight] 
Courtiers——With an “F” and an “R,” 
etc. 

Dauntless—TI'm in love with a girl 
named Fred! 

She’s musical to boot 

She will set your feet a-tapping 
When she plays upon the lute. 
[Winnifred plucks the lute; courtiers 
tap feet in rhythm; she dances] 
Courtiers—Bravo! Bravo! Bravis- 
simo! etc. 

[Winnifred “throws” Dauntless; 
courtiers clap hands in rhythm; she 
vocalizes; she drinks wine] 
Courtiers—Fill the bowl, etc. 
[Winnifred is about to lift weight, 
gives up and staggers across the 
stage, as courtiers sing] 
Courtiers—With an “F” and an “R,” 
etc, 

Dauntless—-I'm in love with a girl 
named Fred! 

A clever, clownish wit! 

When she does her funny pantomime 
Your sides are sure to split. 
[Winnifred does a funny pantomime] 
Courtiers——Ha, ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, 
ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ho! 
[Winnifred plucks the lute; courtiers 
tap feet in rhythm; she dances] 
Courtiers—Bravo! Bravo! Bravis- 
simo! etc. 

[Before Winnifred can “throw” 
Dauntless, he falls to the floor; Win- 
nifred heads straight for the wine as 
courtiers clap their hands and sing] 
Courtiers——Fill the bowl, etc. 
[Winnifred picks up weight and stag- 
gers across stage with it in one hand 
and wine in the other, laughing 
drunkenly | 

Courtiers——With an “F” and an “R,” 
etc. 

Dauntless—TI'm in love with a girl. 
All—He’s in love with a girl named 
F-R-E-D—Fred! 

[At the end, the Courtiers raise Win- 
nifred onto their shoulders. On the 
final cheer she falls over backwards, 
passed out. ] 
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act II scene 1 : the castle 

| 
King enters and goes to bottom of 
stairway, looks around, motions off 
right for Minstrel, Jester and Larken 
to enter. As they come downstairs, 
King looks off and sees Queen coming 
on. King, Minstrel, Jester and Larken 
stand motionless on stairs as Queen 
enters with her procession. 
Queen—Quiet! 
All [Begin a “spoken” round |— 
Quiet, the Queen insists on quiet, 
She’s ordered twenty mattresses 
The softest and the best 
And she’s threatened execution 
If we dare disturb the rest 
Of her very special guest, 
She’s ordered quiet, quiet, etc. 
Queen [as round finishes |——Please! 
All [Bumping into each other as they 
swarm to exits |—— 
Shhhhhhhhhbhhhbhh .. .! 
[Queen, claps as girls enter with 
sheets, pillows, and blankets. | 
Queen—Sheets! 
Lady (Following Queen]|—Right. 
Queen—Pillows! 
Lady—Right. 
Queen—Blankets! 
Lady—Right. 
Queen—Mattresses. 
Men [With mattresses, entering in 
procession |——Right. Right. Right. 
[The dance begins. At a point in the 
dance, King and Larken enter and 
Jester moves to them] 
Jester—Not yet, I'll get them out of 
here, 
Lay low until the coast is clear. 
[After the dance is completed, the 
Jester leads everyone out right. King, 
Larken, Minstrel enter as the Queen 
begins talking offstage. The Queen’s 
monologue continues over the action 
and other dialogue until she enters] 
Queen [offstage |——Jester! Jester! 
Somebody stop him. Stop him, I say. 
There he goes down that corridor. 
Bring him here to me. This is a fine 
kettle of fish. Now, you wretch, J want 
the truth . . . what is this noise‘all 
ubout anyway? The moment I turn 
my back, something outrageous is al- 
ways going on in the corridors. 
[When the Queen begins to talk, the 
King stops Larken and the Minstrel 
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and pantomimes that the Queen is off 
right. They all begin to run off left) 
Harry (off left} ——Never mind me! 
Larken—Harry! 

[They start to run off right] 
Minstrel—tThe Queen! 

[He runs and trips on mattress, fall- 
ing flat on his face. The King covers 
him with a mattress and motions to 
Larken to lie on top of it, then covers 
her with the remaining mattress, and 
he steps in front of this mattress 
sandwich | 

All [Running on from right |——The 
Queen, the Queen, the Queen, etc. 
Queen [Off |——Stop. 

[She enters pulling the Jester by his 
ear, followed by the Wizard. Sir 
Harry enters from left} 

I knew I couldn’t trust you, you 
wretch! What is going on here? [To 
King] 

What are you up to? 

King—[I'm up to here] 
Queen—What! 

King—([I'm doing Spanish Panic ] 
Queen—There’s something going on 
around here. What’s under that mat- 
tress? 

King—[Nothing] 

Queen—It’s a dead body. 

King—[ Mocks sadly, yes] [Rever- 
ently removes his hat] 

Queen—Pull that away. 

[Men pull off mattresses as Larken 
and Minstrel get up. 

Well! What are you doing? Explain 
yourself! 

Minstrel—lIt’s just a joke, your Ma- 
jesty. This boy and I. . . Go outside 
and wait forme...uh...uh... 
Lancelot. 

[Larken starts to go] 
Queen—Lancelot! Wait! 

[Everyone bows or curtsies as she 
screams. Queen crosses to Larken 
and turns her around. | 

Lady Larken! Take those things up 
to what’s-her-name’s chamber—mat- 
tresses too. 

[Girls pick up sheets, pillows, and 
blankets, and men the mattresses, 
and they exit] 

Larken—Your Majesty. . . 
Queen—Quiet! What are you doing 


in that ridiculous getup? 
Larken—Please, 1... 
Queen—Silence! And why weren't 
you at the ball? 

Minstrel——Y our Majesty . . . 
Queen—Shut up. [To Larken] 
And why are you with this man? 
Answer me! 

Larken—1... 

Queen—Well, speak up. 
Larken——Y our Majesty, I beg of 
you... 

Queen——You were running away— 
is that it? 

[Larken doesn’t answer | 

You were running away! 

Harry (Horrified|——Larken! 
Queen——Why you lowborn, ungrate- 
ful little sneak! Is this the thanks I 
get for treating you as my own daugh- 
ter? Just look at you! One of my girls 
running off with a musician! 
Minstrel— Majesty, the Lady Larken 
is innocent! I'll tell you the truth. 

I forced her to leave against her will! 
[Harry whirls around to face Min- 
strel] 

Larken—That’s not true! 

Harry (Going for the Minstrel |—— 
Why you low... 

Queen—Just a moment! 
Harry—tLarken, what are you doing 
with that man? 

Larken (Glaring at Mabelle|— 
What are you doing with that 
woman? 

Queen—Just a moment! 

Harry (To Larken]|——You go to your 
room! 

Larken—Don’t you tell me what to 
do, you . . . libertine! 
Queen—Quiet! [To Larken] May I 
remind you that you are still one of 
my ladies-in-waiting? Get above 
stairs where you belong and prepare 
what’s-her-name for bed! 
Larken—Please, your Majesty .. . 
Queen—Do as I say! 

[Larken goes off quickly. Queen 
turns to Harry] 

And may I remind you, Sir Harry, 
that you are still one of my knights. 
Step forward. 

[Harry steps forward, dropping 





Mabelle’s hand } 

Mabelle [Left alone}|——Ohh . .. 
Queen [To Mabelle|——And you re- 
lax! [To Harry] Sir Harry, I order 
this minstrel banished from my king- 
dom! I want him out of here by day- 
break. 

[Harry takes Minstrel off. Jester fol- 
lows | 

Sextimus! Go to bed. I don’t want you 
groping around in the dark all night. 


[Queen directs her attention to the 
others as King pinches Lady and 
exits | 

And the rest of you, listen closely. 
There is a little girl upstairs who is 
dog-tired. 

Lady——Oh, no. She said she was 
going to study for her test. 
Queen—All right, let her study, but 
when she goes to bed, I want her to 
get a good rest so I want quiet around 


scene 2: Winnifred’s dressing chamber 


Dauntless has several books, and is 
reading from one. He is helping Win- 
nifred cram for the test they both 
think is tomorrow. 

Dauntless {Reading |——“Sum.” 
Winnifred 
Dauntless——“Summer.” 

VW innifred——“‘Summer.” S-u-m-e-r. 
“Summer.” 

Dauntless—Good. Well, if Mama 
tests you in Literature or Spelling, 
you're sure to pass, Fred. [Changes 
book] That leaves . . . [Reads] “His- 
tory.” 

W innifred——History. That takes in 
quite a lot but let’s give it a whirl. 
Dauntless {Reading |The first 
chapter is called, “The Bravery of 
Prince Waldere.” 

Winnifred [ Absently|—... 
Waldere... 

Dauntless {Reading |——“Young 
Waldere, wishing to slay the dragon 
Fafner .. .” 

VW innifred——Who? 

Dauntless {Reading|—. . . wishing 
to slay the dragon Fafner— 
Winnifred——Oh, yeah, Fafner, that 
one. 

Dauntless——T akes his father’s sword 
Winnifred—... Minning... 
Dauntless [Reading|——“Disguised 
as the West Wind, he goes into the 
forest, surprises Fafner in his lair 
and slays him, whereupon he is en- 
abled to understand the speech of 
birds. Meanwhile, Waldere’s father, 
Alberich, disguised as the Sacred 
Goat, tells him that the spirit of 
Gunthere .. .” 

W innifred——Oh, yeah. Gunthere? 
But I thought. . . 

[Lady Larken, still dressed as a boy, 
enters dazedly | 


Sum. S-u-m, sum. 
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Larken [To Dauntless |——Did you 
ring for a page boy? 
Dauntless—No. 

Winnifred [To Larken|——You’ve 
got the wrong room, son. 

[But now Winnifred recognizes her, 
gets up and goes to her} Aren’t you 
Larken? 

Larken [Numb|—Yes, your High- 
ness. 

W innifred——What’s the matter? 
Larken—I1... 

Dauntless [Who has been curiously 
studying Larken’s attire|——I have a 
suit just like that. 

Larken—I am in disguise, your 
Highness. I... I was running away. 
Winnifred {Warily|——I see. Well, 
sit down and rest. Dauntless, pull up 
a chair. 

[ Dauntless goes and tries to pull up 
chair} 

Larken—But, the Queen has or- 
dered me... 

Winnifred——Never mind what the 
Queen has ordered. 

[Winnifred helps Dauntless slide 
chair into place | 

Just sit here. 

Larken—But, your Highness . . . 
Winnifred—COh, sit down. Now 
then, what’s this all about? 
Larken—TI'll just go out on the para- 
pet and stand there naked and catch 
a chill and die and that'll show him. 
Dauntless——Show him what? 
Larken—He'll be sorry .. . 
Dauntless——Who? 
Larken—Horrible Harry .. . 
Dauntless——Y ou mean big, nice 
Harry? 

Winnifred—Just a minute. [Care- 
fully] What did you do to him? 


[Larken very slowly comes back to 


here. Is that clear? I want quiet and 
I’m going to get quiet if I have to 
scream the palace down. 

[Lady giggles} 

Quiet! [She exits with Wizard] 
All— Quiet 

The Queen insists on quiet! 

The Queen insists on 

Queen insists on 

Queen insists on 

Quiet! [ Blackout] 


life. She turns to Winnifred| 
Larken—What did I do to him? 

W innifred——Well, you must have 
done something. You’re talking the 
way I did once when I was afraid to 
go home because I’d given my little 
brother a bloody lip. 

[Dauntless pulls away from her} 

[To Dauntless, with an airy wave of 
the hand] 

It was an accident. 

[He is reassured | 

Larken { Evasively |——We had a little 
disagreement. 

W innifred—So you decided to run 
away? 

Larken [Defending herself|——He 
said some perfectly horrible things to 
me. 

Winnifred—Oh . . . I see. Well, in 
that case, I guess you were right. I 
guess about the only thing you can do 
is... pack up and... get out. Unless, 
of course . . . you just go to him and 
say you're sorry. Listen, that Harry 
is a wonderful boy . . . and he really 
loves you. Why, we were on the road 
for two weeks and he never laid a 
finger on me. 

Larken——Oh, your Highness! 

W innifred—Now, you just get into 
something pretty that shows you're a 
girl and patch things up with him. 
Oh, and Larken—try and act a little 
helpless——men don’t like girls that 
are too strong. 

Dauntless—I do! 

Larken——Dear, dear Princess, I 
don’t know how to thank you! If... 
if it’s a girl, I’m going to name her 
Fred! 

Dauntless—What if it’s a boy? 

W innifred—Dauntless, you’d better 
go to bed. And leave the history book. 
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Dauntless—I'm positive you're go- 
ing to pass Mama’s test tomorrow. 
[No reaction] 

Well, I’m pretty sure . . . If you don’t 
... I'll understand. 

[He leans down, kisses her and goes 
out | 

Winnifred [Picks up book and begins 
to read |_—“And so the young Prince 
Waldere, having slain the dragon 
Fafner with the sword Minning, 
rescued the Princess Frigga, and to- 
gether they mounted his horse, 
Trigga, and rode to the castle, 
Voonderbar, where they were mar- 
ried and lived happily ever after.” 
[She closes book] Well, I’m glad. 
[Winnifred sings “Happily Ever 
After” | 

They all live Happily, Happily, 
Happily Ever After. 

The couple is happily leaving the 
chapel eternally tied 

As the curtain descends. There is 
nothing but loving and laughter 
When the fairy tale ends, the 
heroine’s always a bride. 

Ella the girl-of-the-cinders 

Did the wash and the walls and the 
winders, 

But she landed a Prince who was 
brawny and blue-eyed and blond. 
Still I honestly doubt that 


scene 3: a corridor 


Harry is half-leading, half-dragging 
the Minstrel across stage. A few feet 
behind them trots the Jester, followed 
by the King. The Jester is taunting 
Harry. 

Jester—You’'re a bully ... and a 
tyrant ... just because you won your 
spurs you think... 

Harry [Finally|——Now see here! 
This man is charged with attempting 
to transport a young woman out-of- 
kingdom against her will. That’s a 
serious offense. 

Jester——He didn’t do it. It was a 
frame-up. 

Minstrel—-You've got it all wrong. 
Jester——He was protecting the Lady 
Larken . .. and you keep out of this, 
your Majesty. 

Minstrel——Sir Harry, I can’t leave 
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She could ever have done it without 
that 

Crazy lady with the wand—— 
[Speaks] Cinderella had outside help! 
[Sings] I have no one but me. 
Fairy Godmother, Godmother, God- 
mother! 

Where can you be— 

[Speaks] I haven’t got a Fairy God- 
mother 

I haven't even got a godmother ... 
I have a mother... 

A plain, ordinary woman... 
[Sings] Snow White was so pretty, 
they tell us 

That the Queen was insulted and 
jealous 

When the mirror declared that Snow 
White was the fairest of all 

She was dumped on the border 

But was saved by some men who 
adored ’er 

Oh, I grant you——they were small 
[Speaks] But there were seven of 
them 

Practically a regiment 

[Sings] I'm alone in the night 

By myself, not a dwarf, not an elf, not 
a goblin in sight! 

[Speaks] That girl had seven deter- 
mined little men 

Working day and night just for 
her-— 

Ch sure, the Queen gave her a 


yet. There’s someone I must see first! 
Harry—wWho? 

Minstrel—The Wizard. I want your 
permission to speak to the Wizard. 
Jester—Yes, yes! 

[King agrees | 

Harry—No, permission denied. 
Minstrel—-Sir Harry, you're a fat- 
head! 

Jester—Yes, you are. He’s trying 
to help. We're all trying to help. 
Harry—How can you help? 
Minstrel——By finding out what the 
test is... from the Wizard. 

Harry [He thinks it over . . . finally] 
—tThat’s cheating. 

Jester—Don’t you understand? This 
is for you. 

Minstrel——Let me go to the Wizard. 
Harry—No. If anyone should defy 


Poison apple even so... 

[Sings] She lived Happily, Happily, 
Happily Ever After 

A magical kiss counteracted the 
apple eventually 

Though I know I’m not clever, Ill do 
what they tell me I hafta! 

I want some Happily Ever After to 
happen to me. 

Rapunzel had platinum tresses 

That were double the length of her 
dresses 

She was kept in a tower for years by 
a wicked old witch 

*Til one night in despair, down 

She scrambled by letting her hair 
down 

That’s what I call quite a switch! 
[Speaks] I wonder . . . No, it'll never 
hold— 

[Sings] I'll be finished before I begin 
And besides I don’t want to get out 

I want to get in! 

I want to live Happily, Happily, Hap- 
pily Ever After 

I want to walk happily out of a 
chapel eternally tied 

For I know that I'll never live Hap- 
pily Ever After 

Til after I’m a bride 

Then I'll be happily, happily 

Yes, happily happy! 

And thoroughly satisfied! 

[ Blackout} 


the Wizard’s magic, I should. 
Jester——Y ou must stand guard. This 
is my job. 

King—[T'll do it] 

Jester—No. You might get hurt. 
King—([Fight with Wizard] 
Jester—You can’t come, and that’s 
final! 

King—[Still fighting Wizard] 
Dauntless {[Enters|——What’s the 
matter, Papa? 

Harry—tThe King mustn't come with 
us. 

Jester—TI'1l get rid of him. [To 
King] Your Majesty, Prince Daunt- 
less is ready now. He needs to have 
that personal talk with you. 
Dauntless—Well, some other time. 
Jester—Dauntless, your father 
wants to have that little chat with you 
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now. It’s very important. 
Dauntless—It is? 

Jester—lIt can’t be put off. Come on. 
[Jester, Harry, Minstrel start off | 

Do your duty, Sire. 

[They exit] 

Dauntless——What is it, Papa? What 
do you want to talk about? Well, 
Papa...? 

King— [Holds up hand like a traffic 
cop] 

Dauntless—-Stop? 
King—[Indicates “yes,” then points 
to his eyes and ears | 
Dauntless——Stop, look, listen? 
King——[Indicates “yes.” and at- 
tempts to pantomime a bedroom situ- 
ation. First he “makes a bed,” then he 
points to himself, yawns and “gets in- 
to the bed”’; now he pretends to be a 
beautiful lady who also starts getting 
into the bed, but before “she” does, 
the King takes one look at the 
prince’s innocent bewildered face, 
and “gets out of the bed” and starts 
to walk away in pained frustration. 
Then he suddenly decides on another 
approach .. .| 

[The song “Man-to-Man Talk’ is de- 
signed in the form of a charade, in 
which the King “acts out” the entire 
lyric, word by word, and phrase by 
phrase, so that everything Prince 
Dauntless sings or speaks is a ver- 


balization of some mimed action per- 


formed by the King. The dashes indi- 


scene 4: the wizard’s chamber 


He is alone in the room looking at a 
cauldron steaming chemicals. The 
Jester comes down the stairs followed 
by the Minstrel. 

Jester——Pardon, Sir Wizard. 

W izard——What do you want? 
Jester——Our friend, the Minstrel, is 
a great admirer of yours. 

VW izard—No soft soap. If you please. 
[Walks away] 

Minstrel [Stepping forward |——This 
is not soft soap. And I wouldn’t even 
say it except for the fact that I’ve 
been banished. And before I go— 
well—I hope this won’t embarrass 
you, but .. . I had to tell you what a 
great artist you are... Cardamon. 
Wizard {To Jester|——Cardamon? 
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cate the King’s demonstration of the 
word or phrase that follows. | 
Dauntless——Stop, stop, look, listen 
Little Prince 

—Boy——flower 

—Girl—flower, boy-flower, girl- 
flower 

Oh tell me more, 

I want to know about what getting 
married is for 
—Seed——fall——from girl flower 
— and by and by—baby flower— 
grow 

Ah but why? Oh tell me why 

Oh tell me, tell me, father, father 
don’t be shy 

—boy flower, girl flower—love 
each other 

—boy flower father—girl flower 
mother 

Yes, yes but how 

It’s very interesting but how, oh tell 
mé now 

—Bee——on boy flower 
—Boy-flower dust—gets on bee 
—Bee flies to gir]-flower—dust 
touches 

Girl-flower seed——Oh, I see, 

No, I don’t see 

It’s very interesting but still not clear 
to me. 

—W oman is like a girl flower 
—Man is like a bee and like a boy 
flower 

Man, that’s me 

Oh, tell me more 


Don’t call me by that name 
Minstrel—I use that name with 
honor, sir. I don’t think I'll ever for- 
get seeing you in the command per- 
formance at Glastonbury in 92. What 
a show, what a triumph! You took 
seven curtain calls, 

W izard—FEight. 

Minstrel—Do you happen to re- 
member a little boy in the second row 
who stood up and yelled “bravo” that 
night? 

Wizard—Yes... 

Minstrel—I was that boy. 

W izard—lI can’t believe it. 
Minstrel——Of course, now I’m in 
show business, too. And sir . . . if it’s 
any interest to you, it was your in- 


I still don’t know about what getting 
married is for. 

Sounds like——carry. Sounds like carry 
—marry—man and woman get 
married 

Winnifred in white 

—love each other—knight 

And then one night 

Yes, yes, one night 

It’s very interesting, what happens in 
the night. 

What happens, what happens, 

Oh, Father tell me please, 

Shall I go and pick some flowers 
Shall I go and catch some bees? 
—Princess Winnifred—and I 
—will get married——and then one 
night 

The stork 

The stork will come and bring us a 
baby. 

Oh Father, I know all about the stork 
Mama told me about that years ago. 
No, wait a minute, Father. 

Flower, seed, man, woman, bee, baby, 
small 

It isn't the stork, it isn’t the stork, it 
isn’t the stork at all! 

Oh, life is grand 

It’s very interesting, I think I under- 
stand 

I think, I think, I know 

It’s very interesting, thank you, 
Father 

And Father, I love you so. 

[They exit] 


spiration that brought this about. 
Wizard——-You must belong to my 
guild. 

[They shake secret handshake | 
Camelot Local 714! 

W izard——To think that someone 
remembers those days. 
Minstrel—Yes. Well, I just wanted 
to tell you what that performance 
meant to me, Cardamon. I'd better be 
going now. 

Wizard——No. Stay awhile. Sir Min- 
strel— 

[Flower trick] 

for you. 

Minstrel—Thank you. 
Wizard—Here-—have a seat. 
Minstrel—No, the Queen wouldn’t 
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like it if she knew I was still around. 
W izard—Never mind her. Sit down. 
This is between us. 

Minstrel— -Anyway, you're probably 
busy with that test for tomorrow. 

VW izard—Oh, that’s all right. The 
test is all taken care of. 

Minstrel——I don’t suppose you could 
tell an old Guild brother what it is? 
WV izard—Well, I’m sort of under 
oath... 

Minstrel—1I understand. Well, I'd 
better be going. 

VW izard——No. Wait a minute. May I 
borrow your handkerchief? 
Minstrel—What handkerchief? 

[ Wizard produces handkerchief, then 
plucked chicken] 

¥ izard——Some people think my act 
is pretty fowl. 


. Minstrel—Cardamon the Great! 


W izard——I bet you can’t guess 
what the test is about. 
Minstrel—Astronomy ? 
Wizard—No. You'll newer guess. 
[| Conspiratorially| Sensitivity. 


[They laugh] 


scene 5: the gray gallery 


The Jester comes in carrying the 
Wizard's flowers. He sits at stage 
right. Sir Studley and a girl enter. 
They see him sitting there. 
Studley——What’s the matter, Jester? 
Jester—Oh, nothing. 

Studley——Say something funny. 
Jester——Have you ever heard of my 
father, Sliding Peter Jingle? 

[Girl laughs wildly] 

Studley—ts that funny? 

Lady—1 don’t know. 

Studiey—I think the clown is losing 
his touch. [They go out] 

[Jester sings “Very Soft Shoes’) 

I am far from sentimental or romantic 
And I like to think I'm strictly up to 
date 


scene 6: a corridor 


It is very dark. Harry is discovered 


pacing back and forth. Larken enters. 


Harry [Turning |——Who’s there? 
Friend or foe? 

Larken—Friend ... 
Harry—Oh 
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Minstrel—Sensitivity! [To Jester] 
Did you hear? 

[Jester rolls on his back and kicks 
his feet. They all laugh] 

Cardamon the Great. 

W izard——Cardamon the Greatest. 
[He makes cane turn into two silks | 
Now let me tell you the rest. [Looks 
at Jester] No, I'd better not. 
Jester—TI'll go—but may I ask one 
favor, Cardamon? May I have this? 
[Picks up flowers] 

Wizard—What do you want with 
that? 

Jester——A memento of the good old 
days, because of my father. [Starts 
out slowly | 

W izard——Keep it. 

Jester—tThank you. 

W izard—Jester! 

[Jester comes back. Magnanimously 
the Wizard gives him the grip] 
Jester——Oh, thank you, sir. [He 
exits upstairs | 

Minstrel—That was a wonderful 
thing you did for that boy, Cardamon. 


But at times the dances get a bit too 
frantic 

In these hectic days of 1428. 

So indulge me as I pause to raise my 
chalice 

To a quaint and charming dance they 
used to do 

In the days when my dear father 
played the Palace 

Back in 1392 

My Dad was 

Debonair, 

And quite as light as air 

In his Very Soft Shoes! 

How he could 

Dip and glide 

And skip and slip and slide 

In those Very Soft Shoes! 


Larken—I hope ... Oh, Harry! 
Harry, look at me...I... 1 was try- 
ing to... run away—but it was only 
because I thought you didn’t love 
me... 

[Waits for response, gets none... 


© opposite page: 
Winnifred—What are you . . . some kinda nut? 
[Carol Burnett, Ginny Perlowin) 


W izard——W ell——for his father’s 
sake. 

Minstrel—Say——I don’t actually 
have to get out of here until day- 
break. Why don’t we go down to the 
wine cellar, split a bottle, and talk 
some more about——uh——talk some 
more. 

W izard—F ine—fine. But first I’ve 
started something here I'd like to 
finish. Go ahead and I'll join you in 
two seconds. 

Minstrel—TI'1l be waiting. 

[Minstrel exits and Wizard uses 
cauldron as inhalator, clears his nose, 
and lights fade as he goes up steps | 


I used to stand and watch him every 
day 

He was always smooth and cool. 

I used to love to hear the people say: 
“He’s a regular dancin’ fool.” 

He barely 

Touched the ground 

And never made a sound 

But I've noticed in all his reviews . . . 
That when he took his bow 

To the crowd and the crown 

The crowd went crazy and the house 
came down 

When Daddy wore his 

Very Soft Shoes! 

[Dance of Jester and Courtiers in 
nightdress | 


[Blackout | 


tries again, tentatively | 

... 1 thought you didn’t love me? 
[Still nothing . . . tries a different 
tack] 

But even if you—don’t love me, I 
can’t love anyone but you and I want 
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to be near you if I can... as long as I 
can——Oh, Harry, I don’t blame you 
if you’ve changed. 

Herry——Well, in a way I have. 
[Harry and Larken sing “Yesterday 
I Loved You” | 

Harry—-Yesterday I loved you 

As neve? before 


But please don’t think me strange 
I've undergone a change 

And today I love you even more. 
My heart cannot be trusted 

I give you fair warning 


I openly confess 


scene 7: the bedchamber 


The room is dominated by an enor- 
mous bed piled high with mattresses. 
The Queen, alone, is counting them. 
Queen——Seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, twenty. That should do it. And 
one small pea . . . that I had to bring 
all the way up from the pantry. All 
he way the most killing stairs in the 
kingdom ... There... 

[She places the pea under the bottom 
matiress. She summons Ladies-in- 
waiting who carry a hypnotic mirror 
and a flagon. | 

All right, you may come in now. 

Did you bring everything? 

Ist and 2nd Ladies—Yes, Madame. 
[Princess Winnifred staggers in, all 
but asleep on her feet. She manages 
to navigate over to Ist Lady, lean 
against her back, and fall asleep] 
Queen——And the girl . . . where is 
the girl? Doesn’t she know it’s long 
past bedtime? You would think she 
would be dropping with exhaustion. 
[To Winnifred] 

Oh, it’s you. Ready for bed? You 
must be sure to get a good night’s rest 
so you'll be fresh early tomorrow 
morning for your trip back to your 
kingdom or wherever you're going. 
Bring the hypnotic mirror. 

[Ist Lady brings her an eight-sided 
cylinder which revolves on a stick 
through its center. Each side is faced 
with a mirror | 

And where is the incantation? The 
Wizard said it would be written right 
on the wrapper. 

Ist Lady—Here it is, your Majesty. 
Queen——Yes. 
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Tonight I love you less 

Than I will tomorrow morning! 
Larken——Yesterday I loved you 
As never before 

But since this afternoon 

My heart has changed its tune 
And now it seems I love you even 
more. 

My heart cannot be trusted 

I give you fair warning 

I tremble at your touch 

Not nearly half so much 

As I will tomorrow morning! 
Harry—Yesterday you seemed as 


[Reading as she revolves the mirror 
before Winnifred’s eyes] 

“Silken swishing sibilance 

Wraps us in a gentle trance. 

Deep in Morpheus’ arms we lie; 

Off we go to beddy-bye.” 

Winnifred [Stops the mirror and 
stares into it as though hypnotized | 
—yYou know, I think I’m getting a 
sty right here. 

Queen—Bring the sleeping draught. 
[2nd Lady hands her the potion. | 
That’s right. Drink a little extract of 
opium and warm milk before going to 
bed, I always say. Drink it down. 
[She pinches Winnifred’s nose and 
pours the potion down her throat. 
She gives the half-empty flagon back 
to 2nd Lady who finishes it off | 

Now, I’m sure you're going to get a 
good night’s sleep . . . I wish I could 
say the same for myself. And just to 
make sure you have no trouble drift- 
ing off, I’ve prepared a special treat. 
[To the Ladies] 

Bring on the Nightingale of Samar- 
kand. Who has the Nightingale of 
Samarkand? 

[The Ladies look at each other help- 
lessly] 

Naturally, I have to do everything 
myself. 

[She goes to the wall and cranks a 
winch which lowers a gold cage from 
above. In it is a girl dressed as an 
exotic bird] 

All right, sing. 

[The bird, startled, begins a piercing 
caterwaul | 

Stop. You were brought here to put a 


lovely to me 

As anyone ever could be. 

Now I see what tricks my eyes can 
play 

Yesterday I must have been utterly 
blind 

Or else I was out of my mind 

For I find you so much lovelier today. 
Larken and Harry——My heart can- 
not be trusted 

I give you fair warning 

I openly confess 

Tonight I love you less 

Than I will tomorrow morning. 


live princess to sleep . . . not to wake 
a dead one. Let’s have a lullaby, 
Birdie, nice and soft. 

[The bird begins vocalizing a quasi- 
Oriental lullaby] 

Yea, verily. 

[To Winnifred] 

Now, my dear, why aren’t you in bed? 
[Winnifred moves slowly to the lad- 
der leading up to the top mattress, 
grasps the ladder with both hands, 
and places one foot on the bottom 
rung. The foot slips off the rung, and 
she places the next foot up. When 
this slips to the floor, she tries her 
first foot again. She continues this un- 
til it is obvious that she thinks she is 
climbing. Slowly, she stops] 
Winnifred—Am I almost there? 
Queen [To 2nd Lady|——Help her up. 
[2nd Lady is almost asleep from the 
effects of the potion, but she pushes 
Winnifred up the ladder] 

Well, at least one person in this 
castle is going to get a good night’s 
sleep. 

[The Queen exits. 2nd Lady collapses 
in the other Ladies’ arms and they 
drag her off | 

Bed Pantomime 

Winnifred lies on her back, quiet for 
a moment. The bird cage is behind 
her, and she arches her back so that 
she can see the bird. Slowly, she sits 
up and stares at the bird and says: 
What are you . .. some kinda nut? 
She stares in fascination and slowly 
begins to move rhythmically with the 
beat of the lullaby. Almost without 
knowing she’s doing it she begins to 





conduct the lullaby. She gives a 
vicious cut-off, and the bird stops 
with a squawk. Slowly Winnifred’s 
head drops to the mattress so that 
only it and her knees support her 
arched body. But there is something 
hard under her head. She pokes it 
and finds protuberances. She smooths 
the bed and flops down. She changes 
her position several times .. . then 
stands on the bed. She warns: 

All right, lumps, watch out. 

With a growl she springs to one 
corner of the bed and curls up ina 


hard knot. But her eyes pop open. 
She flails about and lands in several 
rapidly changing and highly im- 
probable positions . . . the last of 
which has her hanging off the bed 
upside down facing the audience. 
She says: 

All right, we'll take it from the top. 
The bird begins to sing again. 
Winnifred gets off the bed onto the 
floor, addresses the room generally: 
Goodnight, everybody .. . sleep well. 
She starts up the ladder: 

What a beautiful bed! Twenty soft 


scene 8 : acorridor, early next morning 


Dauntless hurries on with Queen 
Aggravain. Dauntless is still not en- 
tirely dressed and Queen Aggravain 
is annoying him by trying to help. 
Queen—Here, darling, let Mother 
fix it. 

Dauntless [Shrugging her off|—— 
Leave me alone, Mama, I can dress 
myself. 

Queen——Well! Far be it from me 
to interfere, precious. 

[She immediately straightens his 
hat] 

Dauntless [ Annoyed |—I can do it! 
[He continues to try to attach the 


pendant throughout the following | 
Queen—Why are you wearing that 
so early in the morning? 
Dauntless——Well, today’s the test, 
Mama, and I want to look my best 
for... 

Queen—The test! Why, Dauntless, 
the test is all over, sweetheart. 
Dauntless {Startled} ——Huh? 
Queen—The test is over, darling 
boy. 

Dauntless—But Mama, when was 
it? What was it? 

Queen—It was last night. We put 
her to bed on twenty soft downy 


scene 9: banqueting hall at breakfast the next morning 


The Lords are standing behind their 
chairs; the Ladies are seated. They 
are all immobile. 

Ist Lady (Hysterical giggle quickly 
smothered | 

Others—Shh-hush, quiet. 

Ist Lady——I can’t help it. I’m so 
nervous I could die [Pause]. 
Absolutely die. [Hysterical giggle] 
Others—Shhh! 

Studley—Control yourself—they'll 
be here in a minute. 

[Pause | 

Ist Lady——If she didn’t pass Ill just 
kill myself. 

Studley——Don’t talk! Here comes 
the Queen. 

[There is silence from the Lords 

and Ladies as the Queen enters with 
Dauntless following disconsolately 
behind] 

Queen [Over her shoulder|— 
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... and someday, dear, we'll find a 
true princess for you, so don’t worry. 
Good morning, everyone. 
All—Good morning, your Majesty. 
Queen——All here to see the princess 
on her way? Since she’s such a 
favorite 

[To Dauntless] 

of ours, I have decided that she 
should have an extra-special consola- 
tion prize. Sir Studley? 

Studley [Holding up a plucked 

fowl |——Here, your Majesty. A 

very thoughtful gift. 
Queen—Charming, charming. 
[Dauntless grabs bird, hits Studley 
over head with it and throws it off | 
Dauntless! ——And where is our little 
slugabed? She should be getting an 
early start. 

[Looks off right.) 


Ah, here she is now. She isn’t even 


downy mattresses. Oh, I’m going to 
sleep like a baby. 
She folds herself over gracefully into 
a languid position and closes her 
eyes. And pops them open. She 
screams: 
Quiet. 
Giving up, she sits on the edge of 
the bed and says: 
All right sheep . . . I’m ready 
whenever you are! 
As she starts to count, the music 
swells and the 

[Lights Fade] 


mattresses with a pea under the 
bottom one . . . to test her sensitivity. 
And, of course, the pea would have 
kept a real princess awake. 
Dauntless [Miserably] And she 
slept? 
Queen—Well, darling, I’m sure 
I don’t know. But she was practically 
falling asleep before she got into 
bed ... and yawning like a vulgar 
scullery maid. I mean she looked 
ghastly, darling, and old enough to 
be your .. . oh well, we'll see. 
Dauntless {Sadly |——Oh, Fred... 
[They exit] 


dressed yet. She must have slept like 
a baby. 

[Pause] 

[Winnifred enters] 

W innifred—37,428. 

Queen— 37,428 what? 

W innifred—Sheep. What do you 
stuff your mattresses with——jousting 
equipment ? 

Queen [Uneasily |——What do you 
mean? 

W innifred——I mean that bed ought 
to be moved down to the torture 
chamber. 

Queen [ Aghast |——You didn’t 
sleep? 

Winnifred—I never shut my eyes. 
Dauntless [Rushing up to her |—— 
You've passed. 

Winnifred—Passed what? 
Dauntless—tThe test. Mama put a 
pea under twenty mattresses and you 
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felt it and now we can be married! 
[Harry faints. Larken rushes to 
revive him] 

All——Hooray! My love! Married at 
last! At last! 

[ All embrace | 


Winnifred [Drawing herself up to 


her most noble and with a surprised 
but satisfied smile|——A pea under 
twenty mattresses? No wonder I’m 
black. and blue. Twenty mattresses, 
huh? Dauntless, dear, I'll leave the 
wedding arrangements up to you. 
You'd better start looking around for 
a small kingdom for us—I've got a 
feeling we aren’t going to want to 
live with the in-laws. 

[Very delicately she stretches out on 
the breakfast table and goes to 
sleep} 

Dauntless——She’s going to get cold 
sleeping on that bare table. I'd better 
take her up to her room. 
QGueen—Dauntless, wait .. . 
Dauntless——What should I wait for, 
Mama? 

Queen—To give this matter proper 
consideration . .. 

Dauntless——She passed the test— 
and I have to take her up to our 
room. 

Queen——I said wait!! Now you 
listen to your mother. Throughout 
this heartbreaking business of trying 
to find a true princess, I have never 
nagged, never interfered, and never 
expected one solitary word of 
sympathy. 

Dauntless [Sotto |——Shh, Mama. 
She’s asleep. 

Queen—But I will not stand by and 
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watch you throw yourself away on 
this little nobody. 
Dauntless——Mama, quiet! 
Queen—lI mean look at her: she 
may have passed the test, but I must 
say I’ve never trusted anyone who 
had those shifty eyes or that mean 
little mouth or... 

Dauntless [Shouts |——I told you to 
SHUT UP!! 

[The Queen is struck dumb— 
literally dumb. Her mouth hangs 
open but no words come out. The 
Jester jumps up on a table) 
Jester——It’s happened . . . it’s 
happened: The Prophecy! “The 
mouse devoured the hawk...” 
Harry [ Watching, fascinated, as 
Queen helplessly flaps her jaw trying 
to talk |\——Look .. . look . . . the 
Queen can’t talk! 

[Now the King begins working his 
mouth as well as the Queen] 
King—1...1...1 

Jester [Excitedly, to King |—— 
What? 

King [Beaming |——! can! 

Jester [Throwing his cap in the 
air |\——The King talks! 

King [To Queen]|——And I've got a 
lot to say.... 

Dauntless—Well, good night. 
[The Queen grabs his arm as he 
starts for Winnifred| 

King [Pushing Queen away] 
Unhand the boy! 

[To Dauntless] Go ahead. 
[Dauntless goes to Winnifred] 
Now you asked for it, Aggravain, 
and you got it. From now on when 
I say hop, I want you to hop. Hop! 


[She hops] 
Skip! 
[She skips] 
Jump! 
[She jumps and exits hopping, 
skipping and jumping] 
Hop! Skip! Jump! 
[The King follows her out, giving 
orders and the Wizard rushes out 
after him. The center banquet table 
revolves, revealing the bed. During 
the finale, Studley pulls the 
Minstrel’s lute, a helmet and 
various spiked and thorny objects 
from under the top mattress] 
[All sing the finale] 
All——How did she stay awake? 
That pea was awfully small. 
Studley [Holding up the Minstrel’s 
lute|——But it wasn’t the pea 
All—It wasn't the pea 
It wasn’t the pea at all. 
Oh, life is grand 
It’s very interesting. 
We think we understand 
We think we think we know 
It’s very interesting 
Thank you, princess 
And princess 
We love you so 
[Dauntless helps Winnifred up 
onto the bed, where she collapses} 
For a princess is a delicate thing, 
Delicate and dainty as a dragonfly’s 
wing 
You can recognize a lady by her 
elegant air 
But a genuine princess 
[Winnifred snores} 
Is exceedingly rare. 

[Curtain] 





the job of directing 


[The following, originally written for Theatre Arts’ No- 
vember, 1945, issue by a leading playwright and director, 
is still frequently cited among works on the director's 
craft. It is one of the pieces, selected from issues of the 
magazine through February, 1948, that are included in 
Theatre Arts Anthology, originally published by Theatre 
Arts Books in 1950 but long out of print. This month the 
book is being reissued by the same publisher in a paper- 
back edition.—Ed. ] 

When I was about to start directing a professional play 
for the first time in my life, three years ago, I was over- 
taken by a fit of panic. Suddenly I realized that I knew 
nothing about the job, apart from having watched it done 
on my own plays over a period of years, almost entirely by 
one director, recently dead. I tried to remember how 
Auriol Lee [the British actress-director who had staged 
most of the author’s plays] used to work, and could recall 
little except a vocabulary that was vivid and completely 
individual to her, and a highly fastidious standard of act- 
ing, based on long experience. She had once told me that 
she thought no one could direct who could not act, and 
that if I ever wanted to be a director myself, I should be- 
gin by getting a job as an actor. It was too late to do that 
now. 

I turned to books on directing, and they frightened me 
still more. The day before my first rehearsal I went to 
two directors, both young men whom I admired, and asked 
them for their help. The first proceeded to draw diagrams 
illustrating the various playing areas on a stage, and in- 
dicating what kind of scene should be played in each. He 
told me to plan every move and position in advance, and 
to have an answer ready for everything; he talked about 
dynamics, fusion, levels, mood and integration; he covered 
his diagrams with dotted lines and arrows, and left me in 
a worse state of jitters than before. 

From him, I went on to cocktails with the other, who had 
once been a stage manager for me, telling him how badly 
I was feeling. His answer was “Don’t be so silly. All you 
have to do is use your common sense, and see that it looks 
well. You have seen enough plays and have good enough 
taste to be able to do that. And don’t ever be afraid of tell- 
ing your actors that you don’t know something. You don’t 
have to be infallible to keep their respect.” This com- 
forted me. It did not sound like classical advice, nor con- 
form with the things I had found in the books, but at 
least it made it possible for me to start directing, equipped 
with no more than my own common sense, theatrical taste, 
and what experience of the theatre I had picked up in 
seeing my own plays produced over a period of fifteen 
years. It seemed to turn out all right. 

I did not think I knew very much about directing then. In 
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the three productions which I have directed since, I have 
learned a little more, although the same panic assails me 
every time I am about to start. The diagrams; the books 
on theory, full of abstract nouns; the reputations of great 
Continental directors, all return to haunt and frighten me. 
I have to remind myself that books on playwriting affect 
me in the same way; that I have never been able to con- 
struct a scenario in accordance with their rules, nor ana- 
lyze the mechanics of a scene or situation as they do, and 
that I have gotten along fairly well as a playwright, all the 
same. What skill I have acquired has come from doing 
the job as best I could, aiming only at satisfying my own 
sense of what a play ought to be. What skill I have ac- 
quired or may acquire as a director must come in the 
same way. 

There are hints, of course, that can be given, pointers to 
save time and trouble. There are few books, as far as I 
know, in which they are to be found. The most useful of 
all is a tiny pamphlet, written by Bernard Shaw and is- 
sued by Samuel French, entitled The Art of Rehearsal. 
The name itself is significant, with its use of the word “re- 
hearsal,” practical and workmanlike, rather than “direc- 
tion,” with its overtones of mystery and esotericism. It is 
a simple, factual and down-to-earth little manual on how 
to conduct rehearsals so as to get the best out of the ac- 
tors. It is full of excellent suggestions, even more excel- 
lent “don’t’s,” and one brief passage of what seems to me 
real wisdom: 

“Only geniuses can tell you exactly what is wrong with a 
scene, though plenty of people can tell you that there is 
something wrong with it. So make a note of their dis- 
satisfaction; but be very careful how you adopt their cure 
if they prescribe one.” 

Not long ago in New York, I saw a production of a play 
which I had greatly admired in manuscript, but which on 
the opening night fell very flat, boring the audience a 
good deal. Most of them told me that it was too slow, and 
the critics the next morning complained, almost without 
exception, about the slowness of direction. I remembered 
how the Shaw passage went on: 

“For instance, if they say a scene is too slow (meaning 
that it bores them), the remedy in nine cases out of ten 
is for the actors to go slower and bring out the meaning 
better by contrasts of tone and speed.” 

The New York play in question has not been played too 
slowly, but too fast. The dialogue was of considerable deli- 
cacy, needing a close attention from the audience, which 
they had not been able to give because the actors never 
stopped to think or listen before they spoke. The cues were 
stepped on, the speeches rattled at lightning speed, and 
the result was boredom and a sense of slowness. 
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(far left) George S. Kauf- 
man’s fame as a director has 
been built on some all-time 
hits among comedies and 
musicals, many of which 
also came, in part, from his 
pen. In 1950 he staged one 
of the greatest, “Guys and 
Dolls,” whose original cast 
included this trio: Robert 
Alda, Isabel Bigley and 
Vivian Blaine. (left) Harold 
Clurman was one of the 
founders and guiding spirit 
of the Group Theatre of the 
1930's, whose alumni in turn 
became the backbone of the 
Actors’ Studio. His name 

is primarily associated with 
serious drama. 


Tyrone Guthrie is one of the 
most dynamic, and respected, 
of directors, an avowed 
champion of classic acting 
techniques and a frequent 
critic of the more subjective 
Method (“too much soul- 
searching and too little 
development of the physical 
mechanism”). He is shown 
with actors in “The Tenth 
Man,” which he staged in a 


change-of-pace assignment 
last season. 


Robert Lewis began direct- 
ing as a member of the 
Group, and his credits range 
from “Regina” and “The 
Grass Harp” to “The Tea- 
house of the August Moon” 
and “Brigadoon.” One of the 
founders of the Actors’ 
Studio, he ranks as an 
authority on the Method, 
from its Stanislavskian in- 
ception to the present. He 
is pictured during prepare- 
tions for “Cheri” last fall, 
with Kim Stanley and 

Horst Buchholz. 





@ Little Girl”) has lens his 
volatility, talent for chow- 
manship, and 


remarkeble | 


Bair to such mcvesses as 
“South Pacific,” “Mister 
Roberts,” “Picnic” and 
“Annie Get Your Gun.” 


Elie Kazen (with Barbara F 
Bel Geddes on tha set of 
“Cat on a Hot Tix Roof") 


is enother product of the & 
Group, and « prime example 


of the dynamic, virtuose 
director, His samp has been 
evident in a succession of 


including 

“Death of « Salesman,” 

“A Streetcar Named Desire,” 
“I. B.” and “Sweet Bird 


a Vouth” — 


(right) José Quintero (at 
center) has built « repusta- 
tion for imaginative and 


perceptive productions 
ranging from O'Neill to 
Gendt and Brendan Behan. 
Mest of them have been 
given off Broadway, itsel{ « 
test of resourcejulness, (jar 





in this case it was my foreknowledge of the script that en- 
abled me to spot where the direction was at fault. Had I 
been unfamiliar with the play, it would probably have 
bored and seemed slow to me, too. Without a knowledge 
of the manuscript, it seems to me almost impossible to 
gaugé the values or demerits of a director’s work. There 
are certain signs, of course (largely depending, like every- 
thing else in direction, upon one’s personal tastes), by 
which one can judge a director. Broad overacting, ham- 
ming and mugging, especially if early in the run, are 
usually his fault; so is “playing front.” These are things 
which, except in the case of immutable, old-fashioned 
stars, a director can and should change. When the stage 
pictures are attractive, the compositions well balanced, it 
is the director who can be praised for it. But for the most 
part, his work is or should be unobtrusive; his job is to 
bring out the value of his author’s manuscript, and with- 
out acquaintance with it, no one can say whether or not 
he has succeeded. It seems to me that too much blame and 
too much praise are thrown around for direction on very 
insufficient evidence these days. 

This is not to underrate the work of the director or his 
contribution to the show, but to try and estimate what 
these are. He has often been compared to the conductor 
of an orchestra, an analogy which seems to me a complete- 
ly false one, since he can take no part in the performance. 
When the final dress rehearsal is over, his job is done, and 
he spends the opening night impotently watching, like a 
coach on the sidelines. Which, indeed, is far more what he 
is. It is only in recent years that he has been elevated to 
the dignity, even, of his name. Through the first decade of 
, the present century he was still known as the stage man- 
ager; even the theatrical czar, David Belasco, was so 
described. The reviews of plays nowadays almost always 
comment on the direction, as they do on the acting and the 
scene designs; in the earlier notices it was taken for 
granted, except for an occasional tribute to a sunset, a 
forest fire or an especially effective mob scene. These 
were, and still are, the director’s great opportunities for 
personal recognition, although they are apt to occur less 
frequently in modern scripts than in the more full-blooded 
days of the theatre before the movies had shown how much 
better they could do those things. Sometimes in Shaw’s 
dramatic criticisms you will find exception taken to the 
way in which a scene was stage managed, meaning that 
the business was inexpertly handled or devised, but apart 
from such examples, the direction was seldom mentioned, 
which is, I cannot help feeling, the way in which it should 
be treated. As I have said before, the best direction is un- 
noticeable, being merely a successful evocation of the 
values of the author’s manuscript. 

It may be that as a playwright I am prejudiced in so re- 
garding it. Yet, so long as we are Cealing with the theatre 
of the spoken word, I cannot see it otherwise. How is it 
achieved? What are the methods and the equipment of 
the stage director? The former will vary with each indi- 
vidual. Most will work out on paper the positions and the 
moves for each scene before rehearsal. In his pamphlet, 
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Shaw recommends this, if only to save time. If I myself 
seldom do so, it is mainly because my visual imagination 
is poor and I need to see a group or a picture on the stage 
before I can know what it looks like. Many directors will 
not give the actors intonations or inflections, preferring to 
explain the meaning of a sentence, sometimes for ten 
minutes, rather than speak it for the actor to copy. Here, 
for the most part, I would adopt Shaw’s argument of time- 
saving, although the decision must vary with the actor in 
each case, since many are incapable of taking an intona- 
tion, or become mechanical and parrotlike if they do. 
There are directors who resent any suggestions or contribu- 
tions from the actor as to his part, and I have been amazed 
by the timidity with which players have ventured to ask if 
it would be all right for them to do this, that or the other 
in a scene, and by their surprise when I gratefully ac- 
cepted the suggestion and encouraged them to others. A 
series of dictator-directors had terrified them in the past. 
Another director will sit back, doing nothing and saying 
nothing, letting the actors find their own way and often 
flounder for long stretches, before he will intervene. Some 
directors like to get up on the stage and show the actor 
what they want, playing the scene for him themselves; 
others will never leave their seat in the orchestra or at the 
director’s table. 
The methods, then, are individual, varying from director to 
director. The equipment, however, it seems to me, is 
standard. A knowledge of acting is important; perhaps 
essential. In her dictum that every director must be able 
to act, it is possible that Auriol Lee was going a little far. 
Actually, and probably not surprisingly, most directors are 
bad actors; but they must, I think, know something of the 
rudiments of acting, and of how effects should be pro- 
duced, even if they cannot produce them, themselves. It is 
not enough to know what you want done; you have to 
know how it should be done. The same applies, it seems to 
me, to writing. The director, though he need not be able 
to write a play, must have some knowledge of theatrical 
construction. He must be able to tell the author what is 
wrong with his script, and indicate, at least, how it could 
be altered in a way that can fire the author’s own imagina- 
tion. If he can do that, both as regards author and actors, 
he has made his greatest contribution. At his top, he can 
be an inspirer; at his lowest he should be an elicitor, if 
such a word exists, of the best that his author and his 
actors have to give. 
For the rest, his function seems to me to be mainly that of 
critic. Sitting in front at rehearsal, he watches the play, 
trying always to see it as a member of the audience, to 
gauge its effect on them, and to bring it to life upon the 
stage, so that they will see it there as he has seen it in 
his imagination. The knowledge of acting and of playwrit- 
ing are among his technical qualifications; the remainder 
of his equipment lies in himself, in his good taste, judg- 
ment and experience, and is largely coincident with his 
equipment as a human being. High among its items ranks 
a sense of psychology. The handling of actors is perhaps 
[continued on page 68) 
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scenic design and lighting 


by William and Jean Eckart, as told to John S. Wilson 


The telephone rings. The party on the other end says, “We 
want you to design our new show. We don’t have a finished 
script yet, but it’s about a couple of delinquent monkeys— 
and the score’s great! We’re sending you an outline of the 
first two scenes.” 

For us, it is one of the most thrilling moments in the 
creation of the physical production of a show. At such a 
time, there are no limitations. We haven’t read the script 
yet, but the scenery is already designed. Great ideas, great 
visions come whizzing by. We see the designs completed— 
all done effortlessly, with great imagination, and in the most 
impeccable taste. (In our daydream there are no realities 
such as budgets, and the thousands of compromises that the 
future holds do not exist.) 

But it is only a daydream. It produces no sets. It designs 
no costumes. And it creates no lighting. How do those ele- 
ments of a production actually come into being? 

It all starts with the script. First you have to read it. That 
is mandatory. 

Each show has its own problems and its own essence. We 
are concerned first with the essence—the quality that makes 
it uniquely this play instead of any other. Before putting 
pencil to paper it is necessary to find out first what the 
play is about. What is the essence? We must discover it 
before we can communicate it to the audience. 

The essence of a play may be found in a feeling you get 
from reading the script, or by listening to a tape of the 
score of a musical; it may come from the point of view of 
the director, the author, or someone else you're working 
with. Once the essence has been sensed, it must be sup- 
ported and extended from a visual standpoint. When we 
were designing an orchard for The Golden Apple, for ex- 
ample, we spent a lot of time looking at apple trees; we 
wanted to know what makes an apple tree different from 
other trees—the essence of an apple tree. In Damn Yankees 
there was a scene in a locker room, so we asked ourselves, 
“What is a locker room?” The answer was obvious: “It’s 
lockers.” We thought about that for a while. “Well, why 
not make it lockers? Strip it down to nothing but lockers. 
Maybe they're in banks of different colors, but the idea 
conveyed is, inescapably, lockers.” 

Sometimes the essential quality of a show can be very 
elusive—or, at least, the means of communicating it can be. 
We wrestled with that problem for a long time in the case 


“Scenery and lighting by the Eckarts” has become a familiar 
credit line in theatre programs along Broadway. The husband- 
wife team has been represented most recently by the sets, lighting 
and costumes of “Fiorello!,” and by the sets and costumes of 
“Once Upon a Mattress,” which they also produced with the man- 


agement of the Phoenix Theatre. 
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of Fiorello! What is the essence of this story of the early 
life of Fiorello LaGuardia? It takes place in a lot of offices 
and apartments mostly in New York City. But then, so do a 
lot of other shows; locale wasn’t the answer. Our search for 
the essence of Fiorello! ended with Fiorello himself. Ob- 
vious, of course! But it took us a long time to arrive at what 
seems so obvious now. Then, how to convey what we felt 
about him? Our early designs for Fiorello! could have been 
used for any show; they were characterless, too limp for 
Fiorello! We were having a terrible time until one afternoon 
Bill went out to the five-and-ten, and came back with two 
boxes of children’s crayons. When we began sketching 
with them, we found that the crayons helped to express the 
quality we were seeking. They gave the sketches a forceful- 
ness, a kind of crudity—not a cartoon look, but a childlike 
directness and vigor. The crayons provided the springboard 
that we needed. 
Fiorello! turned out to be full of other difficulties for us. 
It is always easiest to be glib, to do the things that you've 
done before. In the past we had most often been called upon 
to provide a background. Now we were required to provide 
an environment. Fiorello! forced us to extend our design 
vocabulary. 
There were technical problems, too. Fiorello! was not 
being written as the standard musical in which a full 
stage scene is followed by a scene in one. A more continuous 
flow was hoped for, as in a movie with lap dissolves. How 
could we make one full stage scene flow into the next, and 
that one into the next, and so on? 
We sat and brooded. Jean would say, “I wish we weren't 
doing it.” So much about the show seemed unresolved that 
everything about it began to be nightmarish. And so we day- 
dreamed about “past glories.” We remembered how easily 
we had dashed off other shows—the point of view had al- 
ways presented itself instantly; the style was obvious; 
technical problems were solved with a mere flick of the 
wrist; the question of budget was too ridiculous ever to be 
mentioned; at the out-of-town opening the scenery floated 
together, and the lights focused themselves. Just perfection! 
A lovely dream. Fond memories. But like all memories, 
highly selective, and considerably enhanced by time. 
We were getting nowhere. So we settled down to work: 
poring over our files of clippings, going to the library to 
look at books, talking to people. It all comes under the 
heading of research, some of it broad and unfocused, some 
of it quite specific. (For example, what did Jimmy Walker 
look like?) It is a time-consuming process. You appear to 
be doing nothing, because you have nothing concrete to 
show for your effort. 
But there comes a time when you have to face up to 
[continued on page 67} 
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The New York sky line pro- 
vides an appropriate back- 
drop for this musical about 
LaGuardia, which was 
named best of the 1959-60 
season by the Drama Critics’ 
Circle, and also won the 
Pulitzer prize. The show's 
particular design problems 
are described in the accom- 
panying article by the 
creators of the designs. 
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the openings 
by Bruce Bohle 


As all students of Chekhov are aware, the great Russian 
wrote seven farces during the years just preceding his major 
output. Regrettably, “all students” do not include all, or even 
very many, of the directors and actors involved in the bulk 
of the productions of those major efforts. As a consequence, 
the term “Chekhovian” is too often equated solely with 
torpor and the sort of semidark staging in which the most 
taxing emotion on view is a genteel boredom. The ennui and 
miasma of Russian life around 1900 assuredly are distinc- 
tive elements of the later and greater plays, but they are 
not the only elements. And even if one of the final arrivals of 
the season did nothing more than emphasize that point by 
indirection, it would be highly significant. Since it is also an 
American premiére and something of genuine merit in its 
own right, A Country Scandal is a pretty good antidote to 
the ennui and miasma of the New York stage of 1959-60. 
The only thing scholarly about this helping of early Chek- 
hoy, at the Greenwich Mews Theatre, is its background. It 
was written when he was only twenty-one, and promptly re- 
jected by the Maly Theatre; it remained a skeleton in the 
playwright’s closet during his lifetime, albeit a skeleton of 
a rather special type, since historians like John Gassner, 
who have inspected a 1930 English version of the work 
(translated as That Worthless Fellow Platonov), stress its 
_ high content of verbosity and melodrama. Now Alex Szégyi 
has presented us with a new adaptation. It does not seem to 
be altogether faithful, since, in addition to reducing the 
script to standard full-length proportions, it makes a signifi- 
cant change in the ending of the original. But it has the 
virtue of being great fun, for the most part. 
In the process, it foreshadows both the early short farces 
and the later masterworks. The plot is nothing more than a 
series of escapades involving a thoroughly unheroic, small- 
town Don Juan (the title of still another, earlier translation 
is, in fact, Don Juan in the Russian Manner), which ex- 
plains much of the prankish ebullience of the piece—or 
something as close to ebullience as Chekhov could manage. 
On the surface (and this is mostly a surface exercise) the 
sad-sack Lothario, Platonov, drifts from one contretemps 
to the next, somewhat after the fashion of his counterparts 
in French farces, until finally he expires, apparently from 
the sheer rigor of living and loving. (Well he might, since 
he is the pivotal force in the lives of four women, to one of 
whom he is wed. In the original, however, he meets his end 
when he prods one of the four into letting him have it with a 
pistol.) Beneath the surface, as the play gains something 
approaching momentum, there is evidence that Platonov’s 
lackadaisical exterior hides a sense of thoroughgoing dis- 
enchantment. A .i here, of course, we are on familiar 
ground. His realization of his own shortcomings, of the petti- 
ness of the society in which he operates, of the foolishness of 
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each of the females whose favors he accepts is an echo (or, 
more accurately, a forerunner) of the rueful insights that 
constitute the power of plays like The Cherry Orchard and 
The Sea Gull. The insights are not very sharp, but they give 
point to something that otherwise would be merely foolish. 
Mr. Szégyi has been careful to retain the excellence of the 
characterization about which Mr. Gassner comments, and 
director Amnon Kabatchnik has exercised equal care in 
casting the production, which is remarkably good, especial- 
ly by off-Broadway standards. Mark Lenard and Beatrice 
Bakalyar are particularly effective in the roles of Platonov 
and a restless widow, and a good word should be said for 
their colleagues, including Carol Teitel, Roberta Royse and 
Ronald Weyand. All in all, a production that, to employ 
Chekhovian understatement, does no disservice to anyone, 
including the playwright. 

There is certainly no disservice to Oscar Wilde in Ernest 
in Love, at the Gramercy Arts. Here we have a new version 
of a very famous play, rather than of a hitherto unknown 
one; but it is a transformation into music, which can be 
even more tricky than the process of turning Russian into 
English. Stanch admirers of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, like Brooks Atkinson, tempered their enthusiasm 
for Wilde with music by regarding it as the next best thing 
to straight Earnest. Perhaps so. But it is entirely possible 
that straight Earnest may require the sort of superlative 
production one is not apt to find off Broadway, even in 
1960; and the very demand for high style suggests a charac- 
teristic quality of the original—a sort of mannered fragility 
—that lends itself to musical trimmings. Not just any music, 
of course. Lee Pockriss has contributed some, scored largely 
for strings and woodwinds, that recalls bits of My Fair Lady 
(especially the Sprechgesang passages) and, inevitably, 
Arthur Sullivan, and it is a logical and handsome embellish- 
ment of the Wilde text, if not an extension of it. The use of 
“Wilde text” is very apt, for Anne Croswell, who did the 
book and lyrics, has had the good sense to preserve not only 
the flavor but much of the exact language of the original, in- 
cluding, of course, the sprightly paradoxes. 

Everything about Ernest in Love reflects taste and polish, 
in fact, down to the pastel sets of Peter Dohanos, and the 
costumes of Ann Roth. John Irving and Louis Edmonds are 
remarkably stylish as Jack and Algernon; they are excel- 
lent actors, and Mr. Edmonds is also a capable singer, 
which is all to the good in a musical (though not absolutely 
essential nowadays, as everyone knows). Leila Martin, an 
excellent singing actress, is the first-rate Gwendolen, and 
the roll of honor also includes Sara Seegar, Gerrianne 
Raphael, Lucy Landau and George Hall. If nothing strik- 


ingly new has been accomplished, it has been brought off 
exceedingly well. 





‘Lhat is more than can be said for the revival of Tennessee 
Williams’ Camino Real at St. Marks Playhouse, though the 
difficulties involved are considerably greater. This night- 
marish excursion into the land of the damned seems a good 
deal more coherent than it did seven years ago on Broad- 
way, but a fundamental objection still remains. The artful- 
ness of the writing and the staging do not disguise the essen- 
tial monotone of the piece. Its author has said that it stem- 
med from a particularly black period in his life, which is 
a good deal less surprising than his statement of its intent: 
“What the play says .. . is just this, ‘Life is an unanswered 
question, but let’s still believe in the dignity and importance 
of the question.’” It is reassuring to know that Mr. Wil- 
liams cares, 

It would be much more reassuring if the dignity and im- 
portance were more apparent in the text, which, on a 
theatrical level, falls victim to the tedium that is bound to 
set in when you hammer away at one theme all evening 
(no matter how valid the theme, and no matter if you are 
as resourceful as Mr. Williams), and which suffers even 
more on a philosophical plane. There is something decided- 
ly sophomoric about the stagger-and-clutch technique of 
plays like this and The Balcony, which fairly knock them- 
selves out in propounding the idea that life is a pretty sad 
business all around. Such a statement, of course, leaves a 
reviewer open to unwanted support from the do-gooders 
and Nice Nellys; on a higher plane it also leaves him open 
to criticisms such as that made by Richard Watts, Jr. else- 
where in this issue: “If the world reflected in their works 
[those of Williams, et al.] is bitter and ugly, blame it on 
the state of the world, not on their honest depiction of it.” 
But who is to blame if the plays are immature? The an- 
thologies are not exactly barren of writers who have taken 
hard looks at the world through the years, reached very 
somber conclusions, and stated them in ways that are the 
more devastating merely because the mirrors the play- 
wrights held up to life were not trick ones. 

As a show, of course, Camino Real is all there, and a 
challenge to any director. José Quintero has shown abun- 
dant courage in treading a path pioneered by Elia Kazan, 
who ignited the much larger stage of the Martin Beck 
Theatre during a memorable Broadway production in 1953. 
If memory serves, Kazan’s was more headlong and spec- 
tacular; Quintero’s is a bit more rational (though that 
impression may stem from the advantage gained through a 
second exposure to a difficult work). Kazan obviously had 
the benefit of far greater resources in the way of actors. Of 
the company for the revival, only Nan Martin (Marguerite 
Gautier), Lester Rawlins (Lord Byron), Charlotte Jones 
(the Gypsy) and perhaps Clinton Kimbrough (Kilroy) 
have the flair for this outlandish concoction. 

The only new thing to come to Broadway in the season’s 
final weeks was Christine, a musical play that brought 
Maureen O’Hara from Hollywood. It actually arrived about 
thirty-five years too late, as it turned out. The old-fashioned 
libretto (about an Irish widow who finds romance in far- 
away India) was strongly reminiscent of the Shubert op- 
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erettas. It was low in voltage, and the physical production 
was so devoid of spark in its unfolding that even some rea- 
sonably galvanic Indian dances and a tolerable score could 
not dispel the pall on stage. Miss O’Hara, however, emerged 
with a personal success, acting very perceptively, and sing- 
ing as though musicals were old stuff to her, which they are 
not. And, of course, looking extremely handsome. She not 
only had every male in the audience under seventy-five on 
her side, but in her hip pocket, as the newspaper notices 
next morning indicated very strongly. Unfortunately, there 
was also a show to be considered. 


critical box score and summary 


A Country Scandal—The early Chekhov work received 
unanimous praise. From Walter Kerr in the Herald Tri- 
bune: “We are lucky to be given a glimpse of this early 
delectable exercise in charitable irony.” 

A play by Anton Chekhov, translated and adapted by Alex 
Szégyi, directed by Amnon Kabatchnik, designed by Rich- 
ard Bianchi, presented by Lois Bianchi and Mr. Kabatch- 
nik. Cast: Mark Lenard, Conrad Bain, Max Gulack, Bea- 
trice Bakalyar, Willy Switkes, Carol Teitel, Paul Andor, 
Earle Rankin, Bruce Kimes, Roberta Royse, Ronald We- 
yand, Crystal Field, Jack Johnson, Sim Landres. 


Ernest in. Love—This one passed muster with only one 


dissent. The majority view was stated by Brooks Atkinson 
in the Times: “done in the most impeccable taste.” 

A musical play with book and lyrics by Anne Croswell, 
music by Lee Pockriss, directed by Harold Stone, dances 
staged by Frank Derbas, musical direction by Liza Redfield, 
sets and lighting by Peter Dohanos, costumes by Ann 
Roth, presented by Noel Behn and Robert Kamlot. Cast: 
Leila Martin, John Irving, Gerrianne Raphael, Louis Ed- 
monds, Lucy Landau, George Hall, Sara Seegar. 


Camino Real—Of the five notices, three were favorable and 
two were mixed in their reactions. Mr. Atkinson found the 
externals of the revival more satisfying than its core. 

A revival of the play by Tennessee Williams, directed by 
José Quintero, settings by Keith Cuerden, costumes hy 
Patricia Zipprodt, lighting by Patricia Collins, presented 
by Circle in the Square and George Kogel. Cast: David 
Doyle, Pat Malone, Addison Powell, Louis Markle, Char- 
lotte Jones, Collin Wilcox, Clinton Kimbrough, Alice 
Beardsley, Nan Martin, Lester Rawlins, Rachel Timor. 


Christine—All seven of the newspaper notices were un- 


favorable, though Maureen O’Hara won individual praise. 
A musical play with book by Pearl S. Buck and Charles 
K. Peck, Jr., music by Sammy Fain, lyrics by Paul Francis 
Webster, choreography by Hanya Holm, sets and lighting 
by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Alvin Colt, musical direction 
by Jay Blackton, presented by Oscar S. Lerman, Martin B. 
Cohen and Walter Cohen. Cast: Maureen O’Hara, Morley 
Meredith, Nancy Andrews, Janet Pavek, Phil Leeds, Bhas- 
kar, Jonathan Morris, Daniel Keyes, Barbara W ebb. 
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(hots) Principals in “The Fantasticks,” « spring arrival at Sullivan s 
reesei, ront. The others, jrom left: Rite Gardner, Kenneth Nelo, 
°f Broadway musical, at the Gramercy Aris, offered Louis Edmonds, , 


(leit) Uteemon V1 is @ chief actor of the first full Kabuki troupe to perform in this cor 
she Japanase company is scheduled to appear in Los Angeles end Francisco this nen 
«es grovted warmly when it arrived at the Greenwich Mews late in the ri 
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Alice Beardsley (in black) leads Collin Wilcox in this scene from the off-Broadway revival of Tennessee Williams’ “Camino Real,” at St. Marks 
layhouse. At extreme rear, overlooking the playing area, is Clinton Kimbrough. The play was originally produced on Broadway in 1953. 


Another revival, the musical “Finian’s Rainbow,” returned to its original home, the 46th Street Theatre on Broadway, late in May, after a 
two-week stand at the City Center. It was originally done in 1947. The two principals at center are Jeannie Carson and Biff McGuire 
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ERE are some of the selections the Book Find Club 
has offered its members in recent months. As you 
can see, they are all books you really want to read 
and to keep for your permanent library. It is selections 
such as these that have earned the Book Find Club its 
reputation for “the best in books” on the best of terms. 


As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits 


5 p Bp cti 0 n G and privileges of membership, the Book Find Club invites 
. you to 


EL 
<a ...take any * 


difference... for 3 dollars 


Why not begin your trial membership today with any three of 
the books pictured at the left? In the next year, you need only 
choose five more such books from the more than 100 outstand- 
ing selections and alternates that will be made available to 
yeu as a member of the Book Find Club. 


... and you save up to 50%, on the books you take 


Moreover, after every fourth selection you choose you will 
receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


4aqvay JON3ZIIS 


The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell. Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50 
Advertisements for Myself, Normon Mailer. Retoi! $5.00 
Member's price $3.75 
The Armchair Science Reader, edited by Isabel S. Gordon 
and Sophie Sorkin. Retail $7.95. Member's price $4.95 
The Third Rose, John Malcolm Brinnin. Retail $6.00 
Member's price $3.95. 
5.B., Archibold Mocleish. Retail $3.50. Member's price $2.50 
Human Neoture and the Human Condition, Joseph Wood Krutch 
Retail $3.95. Member's price $2.75 
The Moan Who Would Be God, Hookon Chevolier. Retail $4.95 
Member's price $3.75 
A History of Western Morals, Crone Brinton. Retail $7.50 
Member's price $4.50 
The Holy Barbarians, Lawrence Lipton. Retail $5.00 
Member's price $3.50 
The Golden Age of Americon History, edited by Fronk Freide! 
é ‘ Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.75 
¥ ~~ Shakespeare and Company, Sylvio Beach. Reto! $4.50 
al ’ Ye, Member's price $3.25 
Exotic Zoology, Willy Ley. Retoil $4.95. Member's price $3.50 
The Greek Myths, Robert Groves. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.75 
The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 
Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50 
The Coming of the New Deol, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 
Retail $6.75. Member's price $4.75 
The Golden Bough, Sir Jomes Frozer. Retoil $3.95 
Member's price $3.25. 
Re Bila § The Sleepwalkers, Arthur Koestler. Retail $6.95. Member's price $4.50 
3 . America as a Civilization, Mox Lerner. Retail $10.00 
Member's price $4.95 
Out of Noah’s Ark, Herbert Wendt. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.50 
A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richord Lewinsohn. 
Retoil $5.95. Member's price $4.50 
The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kozontzokis 
Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 
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: The Book Find Club 
c/o THEATRE ARTS, 1545 B’way, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Pleose enroll me as co member of the Book Find Club ond send me for only 
$3.00 [plus postage ond handling) the three selections that | have 
| agree to buy ot least f 
twelve months, with the 


month without charge 
the 6 a! $ view of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of al! other ovellable to me at specic 
member's prices. This will enable me to my own choice: if | do not 
wont the selection onnounced | con return your form saying send me 
use it to order onother book from the we thon 100 current 
es offered. | may concel my membership of ony time 
@ tive selections or clterncte: 

Save the cost of postage end handling of your 

introductory offer by enclosing check or money order 
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that ‘shabby season’ in perspective 


[continued from page 16) 


The mind of its author was again more ar- 
resting than his play in the case of Jean 
Anouilh’s The Fighting Cock. Although it is 
one of the less satisfying of his ironic come- 
dies, the disillusioned romanticism of M. 
Anouilh’s sardonic intellect continues to place 
him high among contemporary world dramat- 
ists. Off-Broadway offered two important works 
of the European avant-garde playwrights in 
Samuel Beckett’s one-character drama Krapp’s 
Last Tape and Eugéne Ionesco’s The Killer, 
his first full-length play to be seen in this 
country. The Beckett work introduced a sur- 
prising quality of human warmth; the Ionesco 
presented the most complete statement of that 
author’s bitter vision of modern man and his 
hopeless world. It struck me as irony worthy 
of Ionesco that his first work that seemed of 
serious import should be his most complete 
critical and box-office failure in New York. 
Since Gypsy arrived in town after the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle made its awards 
last year, I insist on regarding the work as be- 
longing to this season, and it seemed to me the 
most brilliant of the new musical comedies, 
using what is virtually a realistic horror story 
about a domineering stage mother for the pur- 
poses of a song-and-dance show. The funniest 
and most entertaining of the new girl-and- 
music shows, though, was Bye Bye Birdie, 
which managed to be fresh, charming and im- 
aginative on the unpromising subject of teen- 
age America’s crush on a singer of the Elvis 
Presley type. It was chiefly a triumph for its 
director and choreographer, Gower Champion. 
Fiorello! proved a gay and delightful musical 
salute to the early political life and times of 
New York’s greatest mayor, Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, and The Sound of Music, though de- 
nounced by many critics for saccharinity, im- 
pressed me—and, apparently, enormous masses 
of paying theatregoers—as warmly charming 
entertainment with the loveliest Richard Rodg- 
ers score and the most winning Oscar Ham- 
merstein lyrics in ages. 

And under what head does one place that de- 
liciously hilarious show known as A Thurber 
Carnival? I choose to set it down as a revue 
because it consists of the great humorist’s 
sketches and stories, and has the accompany- 
ing music of a fine instrumental jazz group. 
No matter what heading one chooses, it is a 
civilized joy. 

I hope this survey of some high points indi- 
cates that the season was not entirely a waste. 
There are a few footnotes I would like to add 
to it. There was the growing tendency of hos- 
tile observers to denounce what they called 
“nihilism” in the works of such playwrights as 
Lillian Hellman, Tennessee Williams, new- 
comer Edward Albee and the avant-garde 
dramatists. I think there are two replies to 
that. If the world reflected in their works is 
bitter and ugly, blame it on the state of the 
world, not on their honest depiction of it. And 
the resentment and sadness in the best of their 
plays stem so clearly from the authors’ moral 
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indignation that the effect cannot be described 
as a kind of nihilism. 

If there is one major complaint to be made 
against the current state of playwriting, it is 
that no one seems to know how to write farces 
any longer. There were a number of farces pos- 
ing as comedies throughout the season, and 
they had one thing in common: They were dis- 
mal. On the brighter side of things, there was 
the quality of the acting. There were bad per- 
formances, and producers proclaiming from 
time to time that they were dropping plays 
because of problems in casting. But what we 
reviewers saw was cast after cast that was defi- 
nitely superior to its play, and unknown play- 
ers giving brilliant portrayals in the most dis- 
tant reaches beyond Broadway. It is dramatists 
we need. end 


without 


a bridge for young playwrights 
[continued from page 20] 


(3) Production observance. The writing of a 
play may be an art, but it is also a craft. The 
tyro, whose only contact with the theatre is 
from a seat in the audience, can’t even define 
that craft, much less learn its practice. And in 
today’s complex, expensive Broadway arena, 
“on the job” training is impossible, with ex- 
tremely rare exceptions. Why not allow the 
talented amateur—and every playwright is an 
amateur until he has been produced, no mat- 
ter how long he has been working at it—to sit 
in on the production of a play, from casting 
call to opening night and a bit beyond? See- 
ing a play develop through rehearsals, watch- 
ing the complex interplay of director, design- 
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er, producer and author, studying audience 
reaction, empathizing through the sweaty busi- 
ness of revisions, he has a chance to become, 
in the words of Joe Masteroff, who has sur- 
vived two such immersions, “vicariously, at 
least, an old-timer.” 

(4) “Sounding panels,” in which the aspirant 
can hear a reading of his play by a cast of col- 
leagues, and then listen to his presumptively 
constructive peers as they discuss, analyze, cri- 
ticize, dissect and evaluate it—a harsh and har- 
rowing experience, no doubt, but assuredly a 
valuable one. 

(5) Rehearsed readings by Equity actors work- 
ing under a professional director. It’s not quite 
a production, but it’s the closest thing to pro- 
duction, an opportunity for the young play- 
wright to learn what his play sounds like “on 
its feet,” and how an audience—sometimes a 
small “closed” group of friends and colleagues, 
sometimes a larger, general audience—reacts 
to it. 

With her prospectus worked out in detail, Miss 
O’Harra approached Howard Lindsay with the 
plan. Lindsay has long been regarded as one 
of the kindliest, most helpful men in the thea- 
tre, always open to appeals from the have-nots, 
and always generous with his time. So he 
proved with Miss O’Harra. He agreed to act 
as president of the organization, and lent his 
considerable prestige to rounding up a board 
of directors from the theatre’s elite. The late 
Maxwell Anderson, Russel Crouse, Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, Moss Hart, Henry Morgenthau 
III, Elmer Rice, Richard Rodgers and John 
F. Wharton were among those who responded. 
An advisory council, which included Harold 
Clurman, F. Curtis Canfield, Elia Kazan, Irene 
Selznick, Lucille Lortel and Guthrie McClin- 
tic, was set up. Lindsay also provided the new 
group with a meeting place atop the Hudson 
Theatre. (He and collaborator Crouse were 
among the owners of the Hudson at that time. 
The New Dramatists Committee has since 
moved to the City Center building on West 
56th Street.) Logically enough, and because 
there was no one willing to undertake this job, 
Michaela O’Harra was elected executive di- 
rector. 

“T recall vividly our meetings that first year on 
the top floor of the Hudson, when such theatre 
men as S. N. Behrman, Maxwell Anderson, 
Robert E. Sherwood, Joshua Logan and Peter 
Glenville were shepherded up those several 
flights of stairs to talk to us,” Philo Higley, a 
member of the original group, said recently. 
“The shepherd, of course, was the untiring 
Howard Lindsay. In that first group of hope- 
ful playwrights were Robert Anderson, Stan- 
ley Young, William Kendall Clark, Ted Ap- 
stein, Orin Jannings, Sig Miller, Eva Wolas, 
Arnold Auerbach, Elma Huganir and perhaps 
ten others.” Among the others were the execu- 
tive director, of course, and William Inge, 
Arnold Sundgaard, Arnold Horwitt and Paddy 
Chayefsky. It was, as events proved, a remark- 
ably talented group, and it was joined, in the 
next year or two, by such since-successful citi- 
zens of Broadway as William Gibson, Joseph 
Kramm, James Herlihy and Joseph Hayes. 


“There was the most marvelous new sense of 
being part of the theatre,” Robert Anderson 
declared. “You would go to one of the meet- 
ings—they were held every two weeks—and 
hear someone of the stature of Robert E. Sher- 
wood or Gar Kanin talking about third-act 
problems, and you really felt you were en- 
gaged in the same business they were. And 
there was a tremendous stimulation, almost a 
sense of competition, in hearing that Paddy, 
say, had finished a new play, or one of the 
others had just had an option taken on some- 
thing you had all discussed a few weeks back.” 
“For me, the whole experience was invalua- 
ble,” Chayefsky said. “In so many ways. See- 
ing all the plays, you came to know what was 
boring on stage and what wasn’t, what would 
work and what was just plain dull. 

“The rules of playwriting I learned from 
men like Howard Lindsay, Josh Logan, Moss 
Hart, I’ve never forgotten. I use them now and 
they are invaluable. Lindsay, for example, 
would tell you that at the beginning of each 
act, always tell your audience over again who 
they’re for and who they’re against. Or, ‘save 
your biggest laugh for the second act, no mat- 
ter where you think it would go.’ Or, ‘If you're 
temporarily hung up, chances are you've been 
giving key dialogue to your minor characters 
that should have been spoken by your leads.’ 
“And I remember Josh Logan telling us some- 
thing he had learned from Hal Roach, the old 
silent-movie producer: “When does the villain 
kick the dog?’ You remember, in the silents, 
the characters had to do something — since 
they had no lines — to tell the audience imme- 
diately who was going to be a good guy and 
who was a bad guy, so they would have the 
hero do something like pat a little child on the 
head, and the villain would kick the dog. In 
other words, you've got to let the audience 
know who to root for. 

“On another level of the craft, Moss Hart 
told us, ‘Always make sure you know why 
you're writing it.’ And I might add now, “Don’t 
sit down to write it until you’ve got the whole 
thing cold.’ 

“These things might sound like maxims the 
no-talents, the hacks might live by, but I as- 
sure you the hacks don’t use them. They’re 
like the scales the pianist practices every day 
for months before the concert. I can think of 
very few artists—I hesitate to name one—who 
are able to be artists without knowing their 
craft. In our field the greatest playwright, 
Shakespeare, was a consummate master of his 
craft, and Edna St. Vincent Millay, whom I 
consider our greatest poet, had a meticulous 
knowledge of how a poem was made. The 
great lyric gift was her own, but she also 
knew how a poem was put together. Once 
you've got your craft, you are able to operate 
as an artist without having your art broken 
in two.” 

The precepts Chayefsky cited were imparted 
as comments on specific matters that came up 
during the craft discussions, not as part of a 
formal course in playwriting. There was never 
any intention of having the New Dramatists 
Committee operate as a school. As Anderson 
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has said, “Playwriting can’t be taught, but it 
can be learned.” From the beginning the or- 
ganization was regarded as a facility, to use 
the word favored by its founder, that would en- 
able new playwrights to learn more about the 
craft. “We are a group with no slogan, no 
school, no party line and very little party life,” 
a current member, James Goldman, summed 
up. 

The biggest problem the organization has 
faced from the beginning has been money. As 
things stand now, George Hamlin, who suc- 
ceeded Michaela O’Harra as executive director 
five years ago, estimates the current operating 
expenses of the New Dramatists at about $30,- 
000 a year. It costs between $1,000 and $1,200 
to maintain each active member. In the begin- 
ning the minimal expenses were met by small 
grants from John Golden, the Playwrights’ 
Company, Howard Lindsay and other theatre 
men, In the years since, the Morgenthau fam- 
ily, the Ford, Rockefeller, and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Foundations, and the John Gold- 
en Fund have contributed sizable sums. But 
each year, Hamlin, Anderson (who succeeded 
Lindsay and Roger Stevens as president a year 
ago) and the members of the board are forced 
to go, hat in hand, to the various charitable 
organizations and individuals who have shown 
interest in the group. Anderson is currently 
working on a plan that would have the New 
Dramatists placed on the annual “giving” lists 
of such groups. “I suppose some people might 
say it is healthy to have to keep continually 
fighting for your very existence,” he explained, 
“but it is just too wearying.” 

Aside from money troubles, however, the life 
of the organization has been an even, produc- 
tive and satisfying one. To the original five 
points has been added the following: a pro- 
gram of lectures by prominent theatre folk 
that have attracted capacity audiences to the 
theatres in which they were held; a play-circu- 
lation program that makes scripts available to 
various regional community and collegiate pro- 
duction groups (in one of its first applications, 
Charles Best’s The Kids, a drama about the 
Hungarian freedom fighters, was produced by 
over a hundred member groups of the South 
Eastern Theatre Conference) ; and a produc- 
tion-observance program for aspirant direc- 
tors, to parallel the one for playwrights. The 
NDC also administers the Ford Foundation’s 
Program for Playwrights. Five of the eight 
plays produced under the program last year at 
such places as the Arena Stage in Washington, 
D. C., the Actors’ Workshop in San Francisco 
and the Erie Playhouse were by New Drama- 
tists. (The eight were the pick of more than 
two hundred nominated by agents, directors, 
producers and heads of regional theatres, and 
were chosen by professional juries not con- 
nected with the NDC.) 

Hamlin, a mild-mannered, hard-working man 
in his late thirties, who came to the New Dram- 
atists after a varied career as actor, director 
and manager of stock theatres in Cleveland 
and Charleston, South Carolina, has one other 
new project in mind. He has approached the 
Ford Foundation with a plan for a production 
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company that would put on four new plays by 
New Dramatists each year in an off-Broadway 
theatre. If the proposal is approved, it will fill 
what its organizers have always felt was the 
NDC’s one major lack. 

“The ultimate and most important thing you 
can do for a playwright, we can’t do,” Mi- 
chaela O’Harra said recently. “We can’t pro- 
duce his plays. If we could have produced 
Paddy Chayefsky’s The Man Who Shook the 
Mountain or Bob Anderson’s Eden Rose, or 
early, imperfect plays by some of the other 
people, we might have advanced their careers 
by five years or more. And we could provide a 
showcase for plays that have merit but are just 
not for Broadway. I think Joe Masteroff’s The 
Warm Peninsula might have made it off Broad- 
way. Certainly, it wouldn’t have taken the criti- 
cal lambasting it did. Up to now, not only has 
there been no financing available, but nobody 
among the officers or on the board wanted, or 
was able to take on, the big job of running 
such a theatre. But just such an outlet was part 
of our original thinking. The Morgenthau 


Workshop was a step in that direction, but it _ 


ran into one big difficulty: The playwrights 
and their agents just didn’t want to allow their 
best work to be done there. It was impossible 
to give a play a first-class production in the 
workshop, and they felt, perhaps rightly, that 
the kind of production we could give them 
might hurt the play’s chances for Broadway, if 
it was seen by producers.” 

Miss O’Harra is probably NDC’s harshest crit- 
ic, as might be expected. Of a dozen or more 
members interviewed for this article, only two 
had critical comments to make, and even they 
prefaced their reservations with statements 
like “I have benefited a great deal from my 
membership.” 

“My only regret in regard to the New Drama- 
tists,” said Sol Stein, “is that I invited the 
group to attend a run-through of my play A 
Shadow of My Enemy before it went out of 
town. The written reactions of the group were 
at great variance, and I found several of them 
quite intimidating. As a consequence of this, 
I cut one large and very important scene from 
the play, which everyone regretted once we 
went out of town, and most of our effort in the 
out-of-town tryout was to replace parts of that 
scene piecemeal. The blame is mine, of course, 
not the New Dramatists’, inasmuch as I let my- 
self be intimidated by the expert opinion of 
my colleagues, even though what / wanted was 
a far cry from what several of them wanted to 
see this play be.” 

Just such confusion is recognized as one of 
the dangers of the “sounding panel” system, 
wherein six or eight writers of differing de- 
grees of critical acumen, intelligence and ob- 
jectivity chew over a work. “It can lead a play- 
wright up a blind alley,” Robert Anderson ad- 
mitted, “or it can cause him to distort his play. 
But one of the most important things a play- 
wright must learn is to discriminate among 
conflicting bits of advice from stars, director, 
producer, friends and stagehands. I think a 
man who has survived the panel discussions of 
the New Dramatists is less likely to panic 
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when all the Helpful Harrys begin telling him 
how to rewrite his play out of town.” 

The other critical note was actually con- 
cerned with matters that are outside the 
NDC’s professed scope. A new member, Narda 
Stokes, declared, “I do think there is a tend- 
ency within the membership, and I certainly 
include myself in this criticism, to place too 
much stress upon the current commercial 
Broadway theatre as a criterion —in other 
words, to be somewhat shortsighted when it 
comes to exploring new forms and new themes. 
It seems to me that out of the nucleus of thirty 
to thirty-five new playwrights having the ad- 
vantage of such an organization might grow 
an exciting and militant new theatre move- 
ment so much needed in America. I don’t mean 
to imply that we're not trying to rise above the 
clichés and commercialism, for many of the 
plays written by New Dramatists are honest 
and courageous efforts. But with the theatre 
posing the tremendous economic problem it 
does, and the writer wanting to eat and, per- 
haps even more, to see his work performed— 
well, the dilemma hasn’t grown any new horns 
in recent years, just longer ones.” 

Perhaps the most important service the organ- 
ization performs is just being there. That note 
resounds through the responses of all the mem- 
bers, from a pioneer like Philo Higley to a 
current member like Charles Best. Sol Stein 
sums up this feeling in the sentence, “The 
chief thing I was looking for--and found— 
was a sense of milieu, an awareness of other 
people writing for, and working in, the thea- 
tre, encountering the same difficulties and de- 
mands, as well as sharing some of the pleas- 
ures.” To Walt Anderson, whose Me, Candido! 
was a long-run off-Broadway success during 
the 1956-57 season, NDC is the support needed 
to get over those grim periods when the lonely 
writer asks himself “What the hell am I knock- 
ing myself out for? Nobody cares.” 

For some members, like Ferdinand Monjo, the 
“sounding panels” have been the most impor- 
tant specific function of the organization. “I 
have never yet attended a panel,” he said, “in 
which the sound achievements, as well as the 
crucial flaws of the play in question, were not 
detected, described and brought into very 
sharp focus indeed. To see one’s play ‘as oth- 
ers see it’ in this manner is tremendously reve- 
latory, painful and salutary. To a lesser extent, 
for me, the rehearsed readings perform the 
same function — revealing relationships and 
resonances in performance which were not 
patent in the script.” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” Joe Masteroff de- 
clared, “the New York critics are no more 
difficult than my colleagues in the New Drama- 
tists. When they're through with you, you feel 
temporarily crushed—for about five minutes. 
Then you rise, brush yourself off, and write a 
better play. Or a better version of the same 
one.” 

Others, like Sol Stein, regard the production- 
observance program as the greatest single gift 
of membership. Stein, who went out with Elia 
Kazan’s production of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
said, “Observing and studying the ‘orchestra- 
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tion’ of theatrical elements other than writing, 
to create the final production, was for me an 
amazing, exhilarating and a truly inspiring ex- 
perience.” 

Robert Guy Barrows, author of Bivouac at 
Lucca, which was produced off Broadway in 
the fall of 1957, plumps for the theatre-attend- 
ance program as the most beneficial element. 
“I’ve seen more than two hundred productions 
since I got to New York three years ago. All 
of them free. I have seen far more failures on 
Broadway than hits, and I should say that I 
learned more from them than from the suc- 
cesses. Not too many people see the failures, 
but they are very important for a playwright. 
Great lessons in playwriting can be learned 
from them.” 

All, whatever their preference in specific pro- 
grams, are agreed that they are better play- 
wrights because of their membership in NDC. 
“But,” as longtime member Frank Duane has 
pointed out, “New Dramatists as an organiza- 
tion must always stand at the bar of a more 
public judgment than that involving its mem- 
bers alone. Asked what ‘important’ playwright 
we have developed, we can point to Paddy 
Chayefsky, William Gibson, Bob Anderson 
and the others, But we are told that those men 
would have made it without the New Drama- 
tists. How can any ‘club’ take credit for what 
was, according to a large body of opinion, an 
almost preordained triumph? Writers are in- 
dividuals from the word ‘go,’ and how can any 
organization which demands that they be half- 
way home before they even get in take credit 
for their eventual homecoming? 

“But, then, how can it not? If talent alone 
opened plays on Broadway, children would be 
the sole winners of the Pulitzer prize. There is 
that chasm between. There is that moment, 
long or short, that bridge-needing moment be- 
tween the triumph of the classroom and the 
triumph of the stage. There is that long dark 
night of the playwright’s soul between going 
to work on Monday morning and going to 
Sardi’s on Tuesday night. How can it be filled? 
How can the longness of the night be short- 
ened? That’s what New Dramatists is about. 
“In the end, education and talent and ambi- 
tion and dreams can teach nothing more than 
‘why.’ The young man or young woman, full of 
‘why,’ arrives in New York. And then it is that 
the light at the top of the dingy stairs on 56th 
Street winks and winks, calling to the prayer- 
ful blind, and signaling ‘how.’ ” end 


scenic design and lighting 
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deadlines. We started on Fiorello! in June, 
1959, when it consisted of an unfinished first 
act, the outline of the second act, and seven or 
eight songs. The out-of-town opening was 
scheduled for October. That gave us an over- 
all period of almost four months in which to 
complete the major part of the job—not bad 
when you consider that we once got a phone 
call on a Sunday, asking us to design a show 
that had to be in the builder’s shop by Thurs- 
day. 
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As the deadlines approached, our work be- 
came more purposeful. We evolved a mechani- 
cal device that would enable us to shift quickly 
from one full stage set to another—two adjoin- 
ing turntables shaped like doughnuts. And 
that, in turn, determined something else—the 
general shape and size of the sets, which had 
to be fairly shallow and set in a wide, inverted 
V. Scribble sketches continued to come off the 
drawing boards. We drew elevations and 
ground plans simultaneously. The sketches 
were kept rough so that there would be room 
for later development. The first LaGuardia 
apartment that we drew, for instance, struck 
everyone as being just a little too seedy-look- 
ing. But the ground plan was good, so we kept 
that and refurbished the apartment. 

Our first deadline was met when we showed 
the producers, the director, the choreographer 
and the authors our rough drawings. Needless 
to say, that js always a tense moment. You 
hope they will like the sketches, for now you 
find out if you are designing the same show 
that they are writing and producing. There 
were several such meetings during prepara- 
tions for Fiorello! Out of each came refine- 
ments and improvements. 

Once the rough sketches were approved, we be- 
gan final working drawings—half-inch scale 
plans and elevations of each set, which meant 
breaking each set into its component parts, 
and making further refinements and changes. 
For example, the rear wall of LaGuardia’s of- 
fice, as indicated in the rough sketch, con- 
tained three windows. In the development of 
this set, we found that we needed more room 
for the action, and so, they became three bay 
windows. But we managed to keep the spirit 
and intention of the original rough sketch. 
Simultaneous with planning where things will 
be on the floor is the job of planning where 
other pieces of scenery will be hung overhead. 
You make a cross section of the stage (or 
hanging section), and indicate on it where 
each piece of scenery and each light pipe will 
hang. (This theoretically guarantees that no 
two pieces of scenery will end up occupying 
the same space.) 

Lighting is an integral part of scene design. 
The basis for the lighting of a show is indi- 
cated by the script, and matters of interpreta- 
tion are determined in conference with the 
director and choreographer (if the show is a 
musical). What time of day is it? What is the 
mood of the scene? What is the intention of 
each lighting cue? If it’s a musical, is it the 
kind of show in which you take a song dim? 
We arrive at a choice of gelatin colors for each 
show by tacking color elevations of the sets 
and samples of the fabrics on a bulletin board, 
and throwing colored light on them. Then we 
check the effect of the gelatin colors on skin 
tones. (We try to avoid turning actors green 
unless so directed, and explicitly.) Each light- 
ing cue involves a series of decisions. What in- 
strument will do the job? Do you want a wide 
or a narrow angle? Should the light come from 
the side, from overhead, or from the front? 
How can you keep the light from spilling over 
the scenery, and still light the actor who is 
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going to be standing right in front of jt? Can 
we bend light around a corner? 

We lay out a lighting plot that indicates each 
instrument—its purpose, position, type, watt- 
age, means of hanging or mounting, color me- 
dium, and control. The information actually is 
put down in three separate forms: the original 
lighting plot, the shop order (equipment 
schedule) and the switchboard layout. Rough 
cue sheets also can be made now, but in most 
cases it is too early for that. 

In the meantime, estimates of the cost of the 
sets are coming in from the builders. If the 
prices are too high (and usually they are), 
cuts must be made. But eventually everything 
is in work. The next few weeks are spent in 
attending rehearsals, selecting furniture and 
props, checking on the progress of the build- 
ing and the painting, and supervising costume 
fittings (if it is a show for which we have de- 
signed the costumes). Then the day arrives 
when everything is supposed to be finished. 
Props, costumes, lights and sets are packed 
and shipped out of town to New Haven or 
wherever the tryout is taking place. What isn’t 
finished then is shipped later. 

Now, finally, we are going to see the results of 
weeks and weeks of conferences, sketches, 
compromises, lists, conferences, bits of fabric, 
drafting, telephone calls, compromises and 
last-minute conferences. We're on the train to 
New Haven, and we begin to worry because we 
know that the time allotted for hanging the 
show, focusing the lights, and setting the levels 


is inadequate. It always is. The common de- 


nominator of the first out-of-town tryout of all 
shows is that there is never enough time in 
which to make things as ready as you would 
like them to be for the dress rehearsal. No 
matter how much you plan—no matter how 
many times you say, “Next time, let’s . . .”-— 
invariably you are behind schedule. 

For a Saturday opening in New Haven, the 
company arrives on Wednesday. The preced- 
ing show has closed on the previous Saturday 
night, and we move in on Sunday. We have 
from Sunday to Wednesday afternoon to get 
the physical production ready. The show is 
hung according to the hanging plot. We arrive 
when it is almost completely hung. Our first 
job is focusing the lights, after which we are 
ready to begin lighting the production. If we 
can, we take the scenes in proper sequence, a 
course that helps to familiarize the stage man- 
ager and crew with the running of the show. 
However, if we are pushed for time—and we 
usually are—we take all of the scenes occur- 
ring in one set (all of the office scenes in Fio- 
rello!, for instance) at once. 

Without the actors in their positions in the set, 
a scene can only be lighted roughly. Until the 
actors go through the scenes, we do not know 
whether the lighting has been balanced prop- 
erly. We may find that a group at one side, sub- 
ordinate to the majn action, has been overlit, 
and consequently distracts from the characters 
on whom attention is supposed to be focused. 
The technical rehearsal, when the cast works 
with the sets and lights for the first time, is 
potentially the most brutal time in the entire 


preparation of a show. The actors suddenly 
discover that those chalk lines they have been 
walking across for weeks at rehearsal really 
represent solid walls. We are in close touch 
with the stage manager, the front-spot man 
and the head electrician at the switchboards. 
We try to keep things running smoothly. Just 
how smoothly everything runs depends finally 
on the director. At this point he has to be an 
absolute dictator. In a wishy-washy situation, 
chaos is inevitable. 

By opening night, things are usually a jumble 
of overlapping events. As we stand at the rear 
of the orchestra, shifting from one foot to the 
other, waiting for the curtain to go up, we 
can’t remember whether the actors adjusted to 
the scenery or the scenery to the actors. All we 
know is that for almost four months we have 
been pouring things into an enormous Mix- 
master—the best ingredients we could find, in 
what we believed to be the right proportions. 
Now we are going to see what we produced. Is 
it a cake? Or only a mud pie? end 


the job of directing 
[continued from page 54] 


the most ticklish of a director’s problems. It 
is his job to know, or to sense, as speedily as 
possible, how each actor must be approached; 
which need encouraging and which restrain- 
ing which can take direct criticism without 
offense, and which need it wrapped in flattery. 
He must sense, too, just how much can be got 
from each, and be prepared to modify his con- 
ception of a part if it does not suit the actor, 
rather than try to impose it on him, making 
the best of the material to his hand, remember- 
ing that it is human, fallible and limited. All 
this seems elementary, and indeed, perhaps it 
is, resolving itself ultimately to little more 
than that household, though too infrequently 
encountered, commodity of common sense, 
which my kindly director friend listed so high- 
ly as an ingredient the day that he encouraged 
me to try my first job as a director. end 


‘my ten favorite plays’ 

Claudette Colbert, who recently concluded a 
lengthy run on Broadway in The Marriage-Go- 
Round, responded with the following list, when 
asked by the editors to name her favorites 
among plays. As a bonus, she added an elev- 
enth selection, The Barker, with the explana- 
tion: “if you'll forgive me—I saw my name in 
lights on Broadway for the first time.” 

1. Anna Christie (with Pauline Lord) 

2. Saint Joan (with Katharine Cornell) 

3. Victoria Regina (with Helen Hayes) 

4. The Bride of the Lamb (“because of Alice 
Brady’s fabulous performance”) 

5. The Glass Menagerie (“because of Laurette 
Taylor”) 

6. The Guardsman (“the Lunts!”) 

7. Life with Father 

8. A Streetcar Named Desire 

9. Show Boat 

10. The Jest (with the Barrymores—“first time 
I saw John and Lionel”) 
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Westport—Westport Country Playhouse. ‘‘Two for 
the Seesaw’’ with Shelley Winters, through July 
2; ‘‘Make a Million’’ with Sam Levene, July 4-9; 
‘The Madwoman of Chaillot’’ with Beatrice Lillie, 
July 11-16; ‘‘Not in the Book’’ with Hans Conreid, 
July 18-23; “‘Roar Like a Dove’’ with Betsy Pal- 
mer, Juiy 25-30. 
District of Columbia 
Washington—Carter-Barron Amphitheatre, Ameri- 
can Savoyards. ‘‘The Mikado,’’ ‘‘The Pirates of 
Penzance,"’ and ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore,”’ July 19-25. 
Georgia 
Atlanta—Theatre under the Stars. ‘‘The Chocolate 
Soldier,’’ beginning July 19; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ be- 
ginning July 26. 
Ilinois 
Aurora—Boulder Hill Playhouse. ‘‘Bell, Book and 
Candle,’’ July 1-3; ‘‘No Time for Sergeants,’’ July 
6-10, 13-17; ‘‘Claudia,’’ July 20-24, 27-31. 
Chatham—Pandora Players. ‘‘Once More, With 
Feeling,’’ July 1-3; ‘‘The Tunnel of Love,’”’ July 
8-10, 15-17; ‘‘Angel Street,"’ July 22-24, 29-31. 
Chicago—Theatre on the Lake. ‘‘Uncle Willie,’’ 
July 1, 2; ‘‘The Night of January 16th,’’ July 5-9; 
‘*Glad Tidings,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘Another Part of the 
Forest,’’ July 19-23; ‘‘The Little Foxes,’’ July 26-30 
Evergreen Park — Drury Lane Theatre: ‘‘Broad- 
way’’ with George Raft, July 4-Aug. 7. 
Moline—Tent at the Tower. ‘‘The Rose Tattoo,’’ 
through July 2; *‘Bell, Book and Candle,’’ July 6- 
10; ‘“‘The Reluctant Debutante,’’ July 13-17; 
**Death of a Salesman,’’ July 20-24; ‘‘Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?,’’ July 27-31. 
Peoria—Corn Stock Theatre, Bradley Park. ‘‘Paint 
Your Wagon,”’ through July 5 
Sullivan—Grand Theatre. ‘‘South Pacific,’’ July 
9, 10, 12-17; ‘“‘Pal Joey,’’ July 19-24; “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn,’’ July 26-31. 
Indiana 
Bloomfield—-Shawnee Summer Theatre. ‘‘My 3 
Angels,’’ July 6-8; ‘‘Dark of the Moon,”’ July 19- 
21; ‘‘A Streetcar Named Desire,’’ July 26-28. 
Nashville—Brown County Playhouse. ‘‘Arms and 
the Man,’’ through July 10; ‘‘The Silver Whistle,’’ 
July 15-Aug. 7. 
Warsaw—Wagon Wheel Playhouse. ‘‘Brigadoon,”’ 
through July 3; ‘‘Tall Story,’’ July 5-10; ‘‘The Pa- 
jama Game,’’ July 12-17; ‘‘Gigi,’’ July 19-24; 
‘*Third Best Sport,’’ July 26-31. 
Maine 
Boothbay—Boothbay Playhouse. ‘‘Fashion,’’ July 
4-9; ‘‘Third Best Sport,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘Murder Mis- 
taken,”’ July 19-23; ‘‘Howle,’’ July 26-30. 
Brunswick—Brunswick Summer Playhouse. ‘‘Kis- 
et,’’ through July 9; ‘‘Plain and Fancy,’’ July 11- 
16; ‘‘Roberta,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘Carousel,’’ July 25- 
Aug. 6. 
Camden—Camden Shakespeare Theatre. ‘‘Mac- 
beth,"’ July 27-Aug. 2. 
Skowhegan— Lakewood Theatre. ‘‘Roman Candle,’’ 
July 4-9; ‘‘West Side Story,’"’ July 11-16; ‘‘Two 
for the Seesaw’’ with Dana Andrews and Gerry 
Jedd, July 18-23; ‘‘Sunrise at Campobello’’ with 
Howard Keel, July 25-30. 
Maryland 
Olmey—Olney Theatre. ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,”’ 
through July 3; ‘‘Life with Father,’’ July 5-17; 
‘The Skin of Our Teeth,’’ July 19-31. 
Owings Mills—Painters Mill Music Fair: ‘‘Meet 
Me in St. Louis,’ through July 3; ‘‘The Teahouse 
of the August Moon’’ with Red Buttons, July 5-10; 
*“*Redhead,’’ July 12-24; ‘‘Girl Crazy,’’ July 26- 
Aug. 7. Strawhat Theatre: ‘‘Summer and Smoke,”’ 
through July 3; ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow,’’ July 5-17; 
**Rain,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘Make a Million,’’ July 26-31. 
Massachusetts 
Beverly—North Shore Music Theatre. ‘‘The Boy 
Friend,’’ July 11-16; ‘‘The King and I,’’ July 18- 
23; ‘Song of Norway,’’ July 25-30. 
Dennis—Cape Playhouse. ‘‘Roar Like a Dove’’ 
with Betsy Palmer, beginning July 2; ‘‘Memo for 
a Green Thumb’’ with Edward Mulhare, July 25-30. 
Edgartown—Edgartown Summer Theatre. ‘Visit 
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to a Small Planet,’’ through July 9; ‘“‘The Four- 
poster,’’ July 11-16; ‘‘The Glass Menagerie,’’ July 
18-23; ‘*The Boy Friend,’’ July 25-30. 
Falmouth—Oberlin College Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players, Highfield. ‘‘Patience,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘La 
Périchole,’’ July 19-23; ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ and 
‘*Trial by Jury,’’ July 26-30. 

Harwich-on-Cape Cod — Harwich Junior Theatre 
‘‘Mr. Popper’s Penguins,’’ July 5-7; ‘‘Rapunzel 
and the Witch,”’’ July 19-21. 

Holyoke—Valley Players, Mountain Park Casino. 
“Picnic,’’ through July 2; “‘No Time for Ser- 
geants,’’ July 4-9; ‘‘Life with Father,’’ July 11-16; 
‘‘Mister Roberts,’’ July 18-23; ‘*The Golden Fleec- 
ing,’’ July 25-30. 

Medford—Tufts University. ‘‘Our American Cou- 
sin,’’ through July 2. 

Nantucket—The Playhouse, Straight Wharf. ‘‘The 
Little Hut,’’ through July 2; ‘‘Duet for Two 
Hands,’’ July 4-9; ‘‘Holiday,’’ July 11-16; “‘Hay 
Fever,’ July 18-23; ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,’’ July —5-30. 

Onset—Restoration Players, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. ‘‘Amboy 
1860—Onward,’’ July 31. 

Stockbridge—Berkshire Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through July 2; “‘Dear Charles,’’ July 
4-9; ‘‘Witness for the Prosecution,’’ July 11-16; 
**Misalliance,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘The Gazebo,”’ July 
25-30. 

West Springfield—Storrowton Music Fair. ‘‘Red- 


: head,” through July 9; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ July 11- 


23; ‘‘West Side Story,’’ July 25-Aug. 6. 
Michigan 


Colon—Wingspread Summer Theatre. ‘‘See How 
They Run,”’ through July 2; ‘“‘The Deadly Game,"’ 
July 5-9; ‘‘The Moon Is Blue,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘Sum- 
mer and Smoke,’’ July 19-23; “‘The Golden Fleec- 
ing,’’ July 26-30. 

Detroit—Northland Playhouse, Northland Center 
“Susan and God’’ with Joan Fontaine, through 
July 3; **The Golden Fleecing’’ with Darren Mc- 
Gavin, July 5-10; ‘‘Auntie Mame’’ with Gypsy 
Rose Lee, July 12-17; ‘“‘See How They Run’’ with 
Paulette Goddard, July 26-31. 

Grand Haven—Lake Michigan Playhouse. ‘‘The 
Tender Trap,”’ through July 2; ‘‘The Mousetrap,”’ 
July 12-16; ‘‘The Matchmaker,’’ July 26-30 

Grand Ledge—Slout Players, Ledges Playhouse 
‘‘Rain,’’ through July 3; “‘Getting Gertie’s Gar- 
ter,’ July 5-10; ‘‘The Rainmaker,’’ July 12-17; 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘The 
Gazebo,”’ July 26-31. 

Manistee—Manistee Summer Theatre. ‘Oh, Men' 
Oh, Women!,”’ through July 3; ‘‘The Gazebo 
July 6-10; ‘‘Mr. Mergenthwerker’s Lobblies,”’ July 
13-17; “‘The Man in the Dog Suit,’’ July 20-24; 
“Romanoff and Juliet,’’ July 27-31. Children’s 
Theatre: ‘‘Fox in a Fix,’’ July 2; ‘‘Crazy Cricket 
Farm,’’ July 9; ‘“‘Arthur and the Magic Sword,’ 
July 16; ‘‘Mystery at the Old Fort,’’ July 23 
‘Sandalwood Box,’’ July 30. 


Minnesota 

Excelsior—Old Log Theatre. ‘The Golden Fleec- 
ing,’’ July 1-3, 6-10; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,”’ 
July 13-17, 20-24; ‘‘Make a Million,’’ July 27-31, 
Aug. 3-7. 

Minneapolis —- Minnesota Centennial Showboat. 
‘‘Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,’’ through 
July 24. 

Oden—Petoskey Playhouse. ‘‘Who Was That Lady 
I Saw You With?,’’ through July 3; ‘‘The Cold 
Wind and the Warm,”’ July 5-10; ‘‘Let’s Get a Di- 
vorce,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘Tobacco Road,’’ July 26-31 
Missouri 

Kansas City—Starlight Theatre, Swope Park 
‘“‘Annie Get Your Gun’’ with Gordon and Sheila 
MacRae beginning July 4; ‘‘The Student Prince,’’ 
with Bill Hayes, beginning July 25. 

St. Louis—Municipal Opera. ‘‘The Desert Song,’’ 
July 4-10; ‘‘The Student Prince,’’ July 11-17; 
‘Tom Sawyer,’’ July 18-24; ‘‘Rosalie,’’ July 25-31. 


New Hampshire 

Georges Milis—Lake Sunapee Playhouse. ‘‘Misal- 
Mance,’’ July 4-9; ‘Summer and Smoke," July 11- 
16; ‘Ten Little Indians,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘The Power 
and the Glory,”’ July 25-30. 
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HMampten—Hampton Playhouse. “‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ July 2-9; ‘‘Twin Beds,’’ July 11-16; 
“Sweet Bird of Youth,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘Finian’s 
Rainbow,"’ July 25-30, Aug. 1-6. 
Peterborough — Peterborough Players, Stearns 
Farm. ‘‘The Late Christopher Bean,’’ July 1, 2. 
6-9; ‘‘See How They Run,"’ July 13-16, 20-23; 
‘*Dial ‘M’ for Murder,’’ July 27-30, Aug. 3-6 
Swanzey—Swanzey Players, Potash Bowl. ‘‘The 
Old Homestead,’’ July 6-10. 
New Jersey 
Andover—Grist Mill Playhouse. ‘‘Sunrise at Cam- 
pobello’’ with Howard Keel, beginning July 4; 
*“*The Dark at the Top of the Stairs’’ with Janet 
Gaynor, beginning July 11. 
Haddonfield——-Camden County Music Fair. ‘‘South 
Pacific,’’ through July 2; ‘‘West Side Story,’’ July 
4-23; ‘‘Paint Your Wagon’’ with Tom Tully, July 
25-30. 
Irvington—Robin Hood Summer Theatre, Irving- 
ton House. ‘‘The Moon Is Blue,’’ July 9-16; ‘‘Two 
for the Seesaw,’’ July 21-24; “‘The Glass Men- 
agerie,’’ July 27-31. 
Lambertville—Music Circus. ‘‘Redhead,’’ through 
July 10; ‘‘Carousel,’’ July 12-24; ‘‘Finian’s Rain- 
bow,’’ July 26-31. 
Middlesex — Foothill Playhouse. ‘‘Third Best 
Sport,’’ through July 9%; ‘‘The Crucible,’’ July 13- 
23; ‘‘Once More, With Feeling,’’ July 27- Aug. 6. 
Miliburn—Paper Mill Playhouse. ‘‘Amphitryon 38’’ 
with Arlene Francis and Kent Smith, through July 
2: ‘“*Two for the Seesaw’’ with Shelley Winters, 
July 4-16; ‘‘Royal Enclosure’ with Celeste Holm 
and Cathleen Nesbitt, July 18-23. 
Princeton—University Players, Murray Theatre. 
**Cock-a-Doodle Dandy,’’ through July 2; ‘‘An 
Enemy of the People,’’ July 5-9; ‘‘The Under- 
pants,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘Major Barbara,’’ July 19-23; 
**Epitaph for George Dillon,’’ July 26-30 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque—The Summerhouse. ‘‘The Summer of 
the Seventeenth Doll,’’ through July 3; ‘‘Tevya 
ahd His Daughters,’’ July 6-10; ‘‘The Confidential 
Clerk,’’ July 13-17; ‘‘Auntie Mame,’’ July 20-24. 
Santa Fe-—Santa Fe Opera. ‘‘The Gondoliers,”’ 
July 1, 16; ‘‘La Traviata,’’ July 2, 8, 20, 30; **Cin- 
derella,’’ July 6, 9, 15; ‘‘Gianni Schicchi’’ (with 
José Ferrer) and ‘‘Oedipus Rex,’’ July 12, 14, 22; 
“‘The Rake’s Progress,’’ July 23, 27, 29 
New York 
Batavia—Batavia Players The Boys from Syra- 
cuse,"’ beginning July 15 
Bayville—North Shore Playhouse. ‘‘Look Back in 
Anger,"’ through July 3; ‘Suddenly Last Summer 
and ‘‘27 Wagons Full of Cotton,”’ July 5-17; ‘*Two 
for the Seesaw,’’ July 19-31. 
Buffalo—Grand Island Playhouse. ‘‘Noah,’’ be- 
ginning July 1; ‘*The Gang’s All Here,’’ beginning 
July 15; ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ beginning July 29. 
Cooperstown — Duke’s Oak Theatre. ‘Ladies’ 
Night in a Turkish Bath,’’ through July 3; ‘‘Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof,’’ July 5-10; ‘‘Pal Joey,’’ July 
12-24; *‘See How They Run,’’ July 26-31. 
Corning—Corning Summer Theatre. ‘‘Sunrise at 
Campobello,’’ through July 3. 
Fishkill—Dutchess Players, Cecilwood Theatre 
‘*Two for the Seesaw,’’ through July 3; ‘“The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs,’’ July 5-10; ‘‘Howie,"’ 
July 12-17; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,’’ July 19-24; 
Make a Million,’’ July 26-31 
Garden City—Adelphi Summer Theatre, Adelphi 
College. ‘‘Romanoff and Juliet,’’ July 5-10; ‘“‘Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘The Gazebo,”’ 
July 26-31. ' 
Jones Beach—Marine Theatre. ‘‘Hit the Deck’’ 
with Gene Nelson, Jane Kean, Betty Ann Grove 
and Jules Munshin, through July. 
Latham—Colonie Musical Theatre. ‘‘The World 
of Suzie Wong,’’ through July 3; ‘‘Goodbye Char- 
lie’’ with Eve Arden, July 5-10; ‘‘The Teahouse of 
the August Moon’’ with Red Buttons, July 12-17; 
‘*Guys and Dolls’’ with Shirl Conway, July 19-24; 
‘“‘Annie Get Your Gun’’ with Ginger Rogers, July 
26-31. 
Malden Bridge—Malden Bridge Playhouse. ‘‘Two 
for the Seesaw,’’ July 6-10; ‘‘The Golden Fleec- 
ing,’’ July 13-17; ‘‘Make a Million,’’ July 20-24, 
27-31. 
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Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


72—July, 1960 


New Scotland—Shelley Players. ‘‘The Seven Year 
Itch,’’ July 2-4, 6-10; ‘‘Come Back, Little Sheba,’’ 
July 13-17; ‘‘Kiss and Tell,’’ July 20-24; ‘‘Danger- 
ous Corner,’’ July 27-31. 

New York City—Lewisohn Stadium. ‘‘Jazz Jam- 
boree’’ with Louis Armstrong, July 2; Eartha Kitt, 
July 9; Belafonte Folk Singers, July 16; ‘‘Italian 
Opera Night’’ with Jan Peerce and Robert Merrill, 
July 21; ‘‘Gilbert and Sullivan Night’’ with Mar- 
tyn Green, July 23. 

North Tonawanda — Melody Fair. ‘‘Pal Joey,’’ 
through July 3; ‘‘Carousel,’’ July 5-17; ‘‘The Des- 
ert Song,’’ July 19-31. 

Northport—Red Barn Theatre. ‘‘Two for the See- 
saw,'’ through July 17; ‘‘Suddenly Last Summer’’ 
and “‘27 Wagons Full of Cotton,’’ July 19-31. 
Nyack—Tappan Zee Playhouse. ‘‘Craig’s Wife’’ 
with Tallulah Bankhead, through July 9; ‘‘Two for 
the Seesaw’’ with Jeffrey Lynn and Lee Grant, 
July 11-16; ‘‘The Madwoman of Chaillot’ with 
Beatrice Lillie, July 18-23; ‘‘Make a Million’’ with 
Sam Levene, July 25-30. 

Pawling — Starlight Theatre. ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ 
through July 3; ‘‘Be Your Age,’’ July 5-10; ‘‘Love 
from a Stranger,’’ July 12-17; ‘‘The Warm Penin- 
sula,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘Separate Rooms,”’ July 26-31. 
Plattsburgh—Plattsburgh Summer Theatre. ‘‘Car- 
ousel,’’ July 2-13; ‘‘The Pajama Game,”’ July 15- 
27; ‘‘Annie Get Your Gun,’’ July 29-Aug. 10. 

Port Washington—The Hunters Towndock Theatre. 
*‘Daddy Longlegs,"’ through July 3; ‘‘The Diary of 
Anne Frank,’’ July 5-10; ‘‘Harvey,’’ July 12-17; 
““My 3 Angels,"’ July 19-24; ‘‘The Lady Chooses,”’ 
July 26-31. 

Smithtown—Marymede Playhouse. ‘‘An Evening 
with Hildegarde,’’ through July 3; ‘‘Look Back in 
Anger,’’ July 5-17; ‘‘Of Thee I Sing’’ with Toni 
Arden, July 19-31. 

Staten Island—Staten Island Theatre Workshop, 
Round-a-Bout Theatre. ‘‘Dear Charles,’’ July 8, 9, 
14-16; ‘‘The Cave Dwellers,’’ July 29-30, Aug. 4-6. 
Westbury—Westbury Music Fair. ‘‘Girl Crazy,’’ 
through July 3; ‘‘Meet Me in St. Louis,’”’ July 5- 
17; ‘‘Paint Your Wagon’’ with Tom Tully, July 
19-24; ‘‘Redhead,’’ July 26-Aug. 7. 
Woodstock—W oodstock Playhouse. ‘‘Time Remem- 
bered,’’ through July 4; ‘‘The Disenchanted,”’ 
July 6-10; ‘‘Nude with Violin,’’ July 12-17; ‘‘Epi- 
taph for George Dillon,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘Pictures in 
the Hallway,’’ July 26-31. 

North Carolina 

Boone — Daniel Boone Theatre. ‘‘Horn in the 
West,”’ through July. 

Cherokee — Mountainside Theatre. ‘‘Unto These 
Hills,"’ through July. 

Clemmons—Tanglewood Barn Theatre. ‘‘Make a 
Million,’’ through July 3; ‘‘Sunrise at Campobel- 
lo,’’ July 5-10; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ July 12-17; 
“‘Auntie Mame,’’ July 19-24; ‘‘Life with Father,”’ 
July 26-31. 

Flat Rock—Vagabond Players. ‘‘Canaries Some- 
times Sing,’ through July 2; ‘‘Duet for Two 
Hands,’’ July 5-9; ‘‘Howie,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘The 
Pleasure of His Company,’’ July 19-23; ‘‘The Gaze- 
bo,”’ July 26-30. 

Manteo—Waterside Theatre. ‘‘The Lost Colony,’’ 
through July. 

Ohio 

Cleveland Heights—-Cain Park Youtheatre. ‘‘Noah 
and the Floating Zoo,’’ through July 1; ‘‘Merry 
Tyll’s Pranks,’’ July 5-8; ‘‘Ali Baba,’’ July 11-15; 
**Rumpelstiltskin,’’ July 18-22; ‘‘Down in the 
Valley,’’ July 25-30. 

Columbus—Ohio State University, Stadium Thea- 
tre. ‘‘Leave It to Jane,’ through July 9; ‘The 
Matchmaker,’’ July 12-16; “‘On Borrowed Time,"’ 
July 19-23; ‘‘Of Mice and Men,”’ July 26-30. 
Warren—Kenley Players, Packard Music Hall. 
**Kismet’’ with Gene Barry, through July 3. 
Wilmington—Wilmington College Summer Theatre. 
*‘Mister Roberts,’’ July 1, 2; ‘‘Summer and 
Smoke,’’ July 7-9, 14-16; ‘‘Candida,’’ July 21-23, 
28-30. 

Worthington — Playhouse on-the-Green. ‘Once 
More, With Feeling,’’ through July 2; ‘‘The Gaze- 
bo,”"’ July 4-9; “‘The Girls in 509,’ July 11-16; 
*‘Make a Million,”’ July 18-23; ‘‘Look Homeward, 
Angel,’” July 25-30. 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown—Guthsville Playhouse. “The Warm 
Peninsula,’’ through July 2; ‘‘Make a Million,’’ 
July 4-9; ‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,” 
July 11-16; ‘“‘The Gazebo,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘Look 
Homeward, Angel,’’ July 25-30. 

Boiling Springs — Allenberry Playhouse. ‘‘Look 
Homeward, Angel,’’ through July 9; ‘‘Bells Are 
Ringing,’’ July 11-30. 

Devon—Valley Forge Music Fair. ‘‘The Teahouse 
of the August Moon’’ with Red Buttons, through 
July 2; ‘‘South Pacific,’’ July 4-9; ‘‘Girl Crazy,"’ 
July 11-23; ‘“The Student Prince’’ with James Mel- 
ton, July 25-30. 

Ephrata—Legion Star Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through July 2; ‘‘Make a Million,’’ July 
4-9; ‘‘The Dark at the Top of the Stairs,’ July 
11-16; ‘The Golden Fleecing,’’ July 18-23; ‘‘To- 
bacco Road,”’ July 25-30. 

Erie—Peninsula Playhouse, Presque Isle Park. 
“The Warm Peninsula’ with Ann B. Davis, 
through July 3; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ July 6-9, 
13-16; ‘‘The Hollow,’’ July 20-23; ‘‘Tobacco 
Road,"’ July 27-30. 

Indiana—Summer Theatre Guild, State College. 
“‘Anniversary Waltz,’’ through July 2; ‘State of 
the Union,”’ July 6-9; ‘‘The Glass Menagerie,’’ 
July 13-16; ‘‘Amphitryon 38,’’ July 20-23; ‘‘Petey’s 
Choice,”’ July 27-30. 

Jennerstown — Green Gables and Studio Barn, 
Mountain Playhouse. ‘‘The Boy Friend,’’ through 
July 9; ‘Sunrise at Campobello,’’ July 11-16; ‘‘In- 
herit the Wind,’ July 18-23; ‘‘Roman Candle,"’ 
July 25-30. 

Kennett Square—Longwood Gardens. ‘‘The Desert 
Song,’’ July 28-30. 

New Hope—Bucks County Playhouse. ‘Petticoat 
Fever’’ with Russell Nype, through July 2; ‘‘State 
of the Union’’ with Philip Bourneuf and Sloan 
Simpson, July 4-16. 

New Kensington—Sherwood Forest Theatre. ‘‘Kind 
Sir,’’ July 6-9; ‘‘Howle,’’ July 13-16; ‘‘Here To- 
day,’’ July 20-23; ‘‘Drink to Me Only,"’ July 27-30. 
Philadelphia—Playhouse in the Park. ‘‘Amphitry- 
on 38"’ with Arlene Francis and Kent Smith, be- 
ginning July 4. 

Skippack — The Playcrafters “The Giaconda 
Smile,’’ July 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Standing Stone—Mateer Playhouse. “Middle of 
the Night,’’ through July 2; ‘‘The Gazebo,’’ July 
4-9; “A Streetcar Named Desire,’’ July 11-23; 
**Twelfth Night,’’ July 25-Aug. 6 


Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. ‘‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’’ July 5-7; ‘‘The Cave Dwellers,’’ July 19- 
21. 

Dallas—State Fair Musicals, State Fair Park. 
“Show Business’’ with Carol Channing, through 
July 10; ‘‘Redhead,”’ July 11-24; ‘‘Holiday in 
Japan," July 25-Aug. 7. 

Fort Worth—Texas Christian University: ‘‘Gigi,’’ 
July 1, 2, 8, 9. Casa Manana Musicals: ‘‘Bells Are 
Ringing,’’ through July 9; ‘‘Rosalinda,’’ July 11- 
23; ‘‘Kiss Me, Kate,’’ July 25-Aug. 6 
Houston—Point Summer Theatre. ‘‘The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial,”"’ through July 10; ‘‘Anniver- 
sary Waltz,’’ July 14-24; ‘‘Western Melodrama,”’ 
July 28-Aug. 7. 


Vermont 

Dorset—Caravan Theatre, Dorset Playhouse. 
“‘Howie,"’ through July 3; “Separate Tables,”’ 
July 7-10; ‘*Third Best Sport,’’ July 14-17; ‘‘Sum- 
mer of the Seventeenth Doll,’’ July 21-24; ‘‘Ring 
Round the Moon,’’ July 28-31. 

Poultney—Green Mountain Theatre. ‘‘The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs,’’ July 12-16; ‘‘Thieves’ 
Carnival,’’ July 19-23; ‘‘Career,’’ July 26-30. 
Virginia 

Richmond—Festival of Arts, Dogwood Dell Am- 
phitheatre. ‘‘Oklahoma!,’’ ‘‘A Comedy of Er- 
rors’’ and a series of children’s plays, through 
July. 

Williamsburg — Lake Matoaka Amphitheatre. 
‘*The Common Glory,’’ through July. 
Washington 

Seattle—University of Washington. University 
Playhouse: ‘‘Guys and Dolls,’’ beginning July 7. 
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THE NEXT BROADWAY SHOW YOU SEE 
CAN BE THE ONE YOU OWN 


Now you can be the backer of quality Broadway productions 
The THEATRICAL INVESTOR, a practical guide for people who 
want to invest in the legitimate theater, tells you how 


The Theatrical Investor is an exclusive invest- 
ment information service which keeps you up- 
to-date on all productions being planned for 
Broadway. Published twice a month, each 
issue brings you: 


The key to success in theater investing is to 
base your decision on fact instead of emotion. 
People who approach an investment in the 
theater with the same calm and considered 
judgement they bring to any other investment 
situation can show a respectable profit. 
® A detailed analysis of three forth- 
coming plays... including a profit First and only service of its kind, Theatrical 
and loss review of all shows with Investor is designed to give you all the finan- 
which producers, directors, play- cial information you need in order to make a 
wrights and stars had been associ- business-like decision on any Broadway in- 
ated in the past five years .. . 72 vestment opportunity. 
productions analyzed each season. 
New plays for the coming season are currently 
© Comprehensive investment data on being capitalized. By subscribing now to the 
every production being planned for Theatrical Investor, you can study every 
Broadway. investment situation and act on those which 
interest you. 
A feature article based upon infor- tes . 
mation developed by our continuing e An annual subscription to the The- 
research program to give you fur- atrical Investor (24 issues) is $50. 
ther insight into theater investing. A subscription of six months (12 
issues) ... ora two month trial offer 
_ bef (4 issues) ... are also available. 
lo help you select the most promising plays, 
the special Theatrical Investor Index indicates If you are not satisfied with this 
the probability for financial success of each unique investment guide, return 
production being offered to investors. It spot- your first issue within 15 days 
lights strongest shows and helps you avoid and your money will be fully 
those of greatest risk. refunded. 
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1959-60 SEASON 


adi Academy Of ,, as Adis 


Now Enrolling For Summer Session 


75th Year—Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES: 


Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 
Romney Brent 
Lillian Gish 


Additional 

Alumni In 

MOTION PICTURES 
AND TELEVISION 


Lauren Bacall 

Jim Backus 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Cecil B. DeMille 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Kirk Douglas 

John Ericson 

Nina Foch 
Florence Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 
Garson Kanin 
Marion Lorne 
John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O'Brien 
William Powell 
Don Richardson 
Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucile Watson 


* 


* 


Academy Alumni Appearing on Broadway in the 1959-60 Season 


THEATRE 


Belasco 


Bijou 


Billy Rose 


Booth 
Broadhurst 
Coronet 


Cort 

Eugene O'Neil 
46th Street 
54th Street 
Helen Hayes 
Henry Miller 


Hudson 
Longacre 


Lunt Fontanne 
Lyceum 
Majestic 

Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 
National 


New York City Center 
Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Phoenix 
Winter Garden 


Circle In the Square 
Downtown Theatre 
Grammercy Arts 
Martinique 

Orpheum 

Sullivan Street Playhouse 


York 


PLAY 


Tall Story 


The Rivalry 
Heartbreak House 


Two For the Seesaw 
Fiorello 
The Disenchanted 


There Was A Little Girl 
Cool World 

Redhead 

Caligula 

A Touch of the Poet 
Andersonville Trial 
Patate 

Golden Fleecing 

Toys in the Attic 

The Pleasure of His Company 
The Highest Tree 


The Sound of Music 
Goodbye Charlie 

The Music Man 

My Fair Lady 

Sweet Bird of Youth 
Once More, With Feeling 


Oedipus Rex 

The Miracle Worker 
Triple Play 

Good Soup 


The Marriage Go-Round 
Henry IV, Part One 
West Side Story 


OFF-BROADWAY 


Our Town 

The Prodigal 
Courtyard 

U.S. A. 

Little Mary Sunshine 
Waltz of the Toreadors 
Time of Vengeance 


Catalogue on Request 


Room 142—245 West 52nd Street—New York 


a Circle 7-2630 


NAME 


Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Henry Brandt, Joyce Bulifant, 
Ronald Dawson, Janet Fox, 
Robert Redford, Michael Thoma 


Martin Gabel 

Sam Levene, Diane Cilento, 
Barbara Lord 

Anne Bancroft 

3arbara Gilbert 

Jason Robards, Jr., Jason 
Robards, Sr., Bernard Kates 
Tom Gilleran, Mark Slade 
Alease Whittington 

Doris Rich 

Coleen Dewhurst 

Betty Field, Ann Ives 

Ian Keith, Vincent Donahue 
Lee Bowman 

Tom Poston 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Walter Abel 

Diana Douglas, Robert Redford, 
Gloria Hoye 

Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Lauren Bacall 

Dusty Worral 

John Michael King 

John Karlen, Kenneth Blake 
Martin Gabel, Co-Producer 
Jean Barrere, Director 

Rex Williams 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Anne Bancroft 

Hume Cronyn 

Garson Kanin (Director) 
Ruth Gordon, Sam Levene, 
Diane Cilento, Nicola Lubitsch 
Leslie Stevens (Author) 
Jack Cannon 

Sonya Wilde 


Clint Kimbrough 
Michaela Eisen 
Jim Luisi 

Paul Shyre 
Eileen Brennen 
Cleve Roller 
Merryman Gatch 


Day — Evening — Teen-age — Pre-teen — Summer Sessions 








